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If  I  tniffht  (five  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  w<}xM  be  to  tell  him  his  fate,  he  resolved  to  venture  upon  the  dan(ferou3 
precwice  of  teUing  ui^iassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind^neUher  to  give  nor  to  take  (juarter.  ff  he  tells  the  cri/ncs 
of  qreat  men,  then  fall  tip(m  him  toith  the  fron  hani^  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  amd  then  he  may  go  onfearu!SS,—DE  Poe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

the  lords  and  the  ballot  bill. 

The  House  of  Peers  has  contemptuously  thrown  out 
the  Ballot  Bill,  and  on  the  most  contemptible  of  pre¬ 
texts.  It  was  not  alleged  in  Lord  Shaftesbury’s  motion, 
nor  did  Lord  Shaftesbury  allege  in  the  speech  which  he 
delivered  in  his  new  capacity  of  Leader  of  the  Opposi¬ 
tion  that  members  of  the  Upper  House  object  to  the 
principle  of  the  Bill.  They  simply  decline  to  pay  any 
attention  to  the  matter;  and  the  reasons  given  are, 
first,  that  the  Bill  has  not  been  rejected  by  them  before  ; 
secondly,  that  there  is  no  urgency  about  it ;  and  thirdly, 
that  they  are  in  too  great  a  huff  with  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  to  consent  to  do  anything  that  will  please  it.  “  I 
do  protest,”  said  Lord  Shaftesbury,  “against  this  House 
being  treated  like  a  set  of  lacqueys  in  an  ante-chamber, 
till  it  please  their  masters  to  declare  what  work  shall 
be  assigned  to  them.”  That  last  reason  is  doubtless  the 
most  powerful  of  the  three ;  but  Lord  Shaftesbury  would 
have  done  well  not  to  allude  to  it.  Feminine  exhibitions  of 
spite  hardly  become  so  grave  an  assembly,  and  even  Lord 
^8biiry,had  betaken  the  trouble  to  speak  on  Thursday 
evening,  would  probably  have  kept  this  particular  infirmity 
of  temper  concealed.  Lord  Shaftesbury  must  have  known 
that  it  was  through  no  wish  of  themasters — to  continue  his 
figure  of  speech,  which  no  one,  who  is  not  a  Peer,  would 
have  been  impudent  enough  to  initiate — that  the  liveried 
footmen  were  kept  waiting  so  long  for  the  Ballot  Bill. 
The  authors  of  the  delay  were  a  few  turbulent  members 
of  the  household,  supposed  to  be  in  league  with  the 
servants,  who  insisted  on  saying  the  same  things  over 
and  over  again,  about  another  subject,  merely  for  the 
sake  of  wasting  time ;  and,  as  regards  the  Ballot  Bill, 
great  pains  were  taken  to  hurry  it  on  as  quickly  as 
poMible,  in  order  that  the  lacqueys  might  not  be  kept 
waiting  too  long.  For  the  lacqueys  now  to  strike  work 
on  this  plea  is  very  paltry  indeed. 

Bat  the  Lords  must  have  their  way.  They  have  chosen, 

.  some  four  hours  of  talking,  which  was  only  indulged 

»  as  a  slight  and  not  very  successful  concession  to 
necency,  as  four  minutes  would  have  sufficed  for  all  the 
^cessaiy  prelude  to  the  vote  which  was  resolved  upon 
orehand,  to  reject  the  one  measure  about  which  the 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  most  in 
which  the  members  of  that  majority 
area  themselves  most  emphatically  as  spokesmen  for 
^^^htueuts.  Mr  Gladstone  has  now  to  decide 
Low]’  ^  cannot  take  the  sting  out  of  the 

to  dpf  as  he  did  when  they  attempted 

the  dpl^  r  ^  Regulation  Bill.  He  cannot  avoid 

^  which  must  elapse  before  the  Bill  can 
Dublin,  k  ^^<1  the  far  more  important  delay  of 

which  will,  next  session,  result  from  the 
the  obsh.  the  measure,  and  a  repetition  of 

^ck  policy  of  opponents  like  the  Messrs  Ben- 

®dl  avflin^^  *^ore,  he  cannot  be  sure,  when  the  Ballot 
^ject  U  Lords,  that  they  will  not  again 

^hrowiniy  i  ^haftesbury  urged  one  cogent  reason  for 

^  opDort!  V  before  had 

^Ih  to  ^  treating  it.  Next  year  he  may  say, 
^ause  it  h  that  it  ought  to  be  rejected  again, 

as  only  been  rejected  once ;  and  he  will  have 


some  right  to  say  so,  for  the  history  of  legislation  in  the 
Upper  House  shows  that  every  good  measure  is  to  bo 
spoilt  several  times  before  it  is  adopted,  and  that,  the 
better  the  measure,  the  more  frequent  its  spoliation. 
According  to  precedent  a  good  Parliamentary  Elections 
Bill  ought  to  be  rejected  at  least  six  or  eight  times. 

How  can  Mr  Gladstone  best  labour  to  prevent  such  a 
delay  ?  Clearly  by  going  to  the  country.  It  would  be 
quite  admissible  for  him  to  take  no  action  upon  the 
Lords’  vote  of  Thursday — to  refuse  either  to  resign  or  to 
dissolve  Parliament.  But,  seeing  that  this  is  virtually 
the  second  great  vote  of  censure  that  has  been  passed 
upon  him  within  three  weeks  by  what  is  still  an  essen¬ 
tial  part  of  the  Legislature,  it  would  hardly  be  decent  of 
him  to  do  nothing,  and  if  decent,  it  would  certainly  not 
be  wise.  It  is  not  only  from  the  House  of  Lords  that 
we  have  heard  that  the  Ballot  is  not  cared  for  by  the 
country.  Mr  Disraeli  and  other  Conservative  Com¬ 
moners  have  often  said  so  too.  Let  the  country  then 
be  consulted  in  the  matter.  We  have  no  fear  as  to  the 
result.  We  are  convinced  that  as  the  consequence  of  a 
general  election  at  which  the  Ballot  is  distinctly  brought 
forward  as  one  of  the  tests  of  fitness  for  membership,  the 
new  Parliament  would  be  even  more  decided  than  the 
last  concerning  the  importance  of  this  question. 

Unfortunately  for  the  House  of  Lords,  however, 
though  this  is  a  matter  on  which  it  would  be  very  de¬ 
sirable  to  have  the  opinion  of  all  the  constituencies,  the 
Ballot  would  not  be  the  only  test-question  that  would 
be  raised  at  a  general  election  this  autumn.  The  value 
of  our  Upper  House,  as  it  is  at  present  constituted, 
would  be  freely  discussed ;  and  the  discussion  would  be 
well-timed  and  serviceable.  Turbulent  humours  aro 
abroad,  and  noisy  objections  to  the  House  of  Lords  aro 
often  heard,  which  it  would  bo  well  to  bring  under 
thorough  and  general  examination.  Some  are  even  so 
violent  as  to  propose  that  our  body  of  Hereditary  Legis¬ 
lators  should  be  altogether  deprived  of  their  legislative 
functions,  and  that  the  House  of  Commons  should  alone 
decide  as  to  what  is  good  for  the  nation.  Others,  more 
temperately,  urge  that  some  expedient  should  bo  re¬ 
sorted  to  for  merely  curtailing  the  powers  of  the  Upper 
House,  and  altering  its  constitution,  say,  by  separat¬ 
ing  the  working  members  from  the  drones  in  the 
existing  body,  and  filling  up  the  attenuated  ranks 
with  new  men,  competent  to  give  weight  and  dignity 
to  a  second  Senate.  With  any  such  schemes,  however, 
we  have  nothing  at  present  to  do.  All  we  desire  is  that 
the  nation  should  have  a  distinct  opportunity  of  saying 
how  far  it  is  satisfied  with  the  legislative  and  non-legis¬ 
lative  action  of  the  House  of  Lords  during  recent  years, 
and  especially  during  the  session  that  is  nearly  over.  It 
ought  to  be  evident  even  to  their  Lordships  themselves, 
that  it  would  be  very  much  better  for  this  verdict  to  be 
given  in  good  temper,  and  under  such  exhilarating 
influences,  as  are  at  work  at  general  elections  of  the  sort 
still  legal,  than  amid  the  stern  circumstances,  and  as  tao 
result  of  the  angry  feelings  that  will  be  provoked  by  long 
continuance  of  the  present  jealousy  between  the  House 
of  Lords  on  the  one  hand,  and  both  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  country  on  the  other.  Perhaps  that 
reflection  may  have  induced  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  other 
Peers  not  generally  to  be  found  among  the  Tones  to  join 
in  throwing  out  the  Ballot  Bill. 
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TUB  VERSAILLES  COURTS-MARTIAL. 

The  long-delayed  trial  of  the  thirty  thousand  and  odd 
prisoners  taken  by  the  troops  who  overcame  the  Paris 
insurrection  began  last  Monday,  and  the  military 
judges  at  Versailles  have  this  week  busied  themselves 
with  the  first  batch  of  eighteen.  Eighteen  out  of  thirty 
thousand  is  not  a  very  large  instalment,  and  the  trial  of 
these  eighteen  has  hardly  more  than  commenced,  so 
that,  if  the  others  are  tried  at  the  same  rate,  the  investi¬ 
gation  must  lust  for  years.  Additional  courts  are  to 
bo  appointed,  however,  and  after  the  first  and  most 
important  cases  have  been  looked  into  in  detail,  the 
multitude  that  remain  will  doubtless  be  run  over  very 
hastily.  Two  or  three  months  will  probably  serve  for 
the  completion  of  what  is  really  'a  more  remarkable 
trial  than  any  that  has  ever  taken  place  before.  Legal 
history  shows  a  wonderful  array  of  causes  celehresy  in 
which  traitors  and  rogues  of  every  hue,  as  well  as  honest 
folk  and  fools  innumerable,  have  appeared  as  heroes  and 
heroines  ;  but  never  before  has  a  body  of  men  and  women 
numerous  enough  to  stock  an  important  town  been  put 
on  trial  for  taking  part  in  a  civil  war,  and  had  their  success¬ 
ful  enemies  for  both  prosecutors  and  judges.  The  whole 
thing,  indeed,  is  perfectly  unnecessary,  a  mere  affectation 
of  justice,  when  justice  is  out  of  the  question.  Had  M. 
Thiers  and  his  generals  chosen  to  bo  vindictive,  they 
might  have  slain  their  thousands  of  captives  in  cold 
blood,  and  added  their  corpses  to  the  corpses  of  the  tens 
of  thousands  whom  they  slew,  in  something  very  like 
cold  blood,  in  the  streets  of  Paris  ten  weeks  ago.  Had 
they  chosen  to  make  any  show  of  clemency,  they  might 
have  declared  that  the  terrible  vengeance  that  they 
wreaked  immediately  after  their  seizure  of  the  capital 
was  sufficient  for  them,  and  they  might  fairly  have 
released  these  captives,  or  all  but  the  few  whom  they 
had  good  reason  to  suppose  were  the  chief  instigators 
and  leaders  of  revolt,  making  quick  work  of  their  trial 
of  these  ringleaders  before  a  military  tribunal  within 
sight  of  the  yet  smoking  ruins  of  the  Tuileries  and  the 
Hdtel  do  Villo.  The  course  they  have  chosen  is  nothing 
but  an  egregious  mockery  of  both  clemency  and  vindic¬ 
tiveness.  It  wmuld  have  been  as  reasonable  for  the 
German  authorities,  while  the  armistice  was  pending,  to 
bring  before  a  huge  military  court  of  their  own  appoint¬ 
ing  their  notorious  prisoner  at  Wilhelmslidhe  and  all  the 
French  officers  and  soldiers  who  were  stowed  away  in 
their  various  prisons,  on  the  charge  of  having  instigated 
and  carried  on  the  war  in  which  they  failed.  There 
would,  indeed,  have  been  more  excuse  for  such  a  foolish 
proceeding  as  that  than  there  is  for  the  line  of  procedure 
which  M.  Thiers  has  adopted  with  regard  to  his  captured 
fellow-citizens  of  Paris. 

The  motives  for  that  line  of  procedure,  however,  are 
not  hard  to  find.  M.  Thiers  is  anxious  to  hunt  down  to 
their  source,  in  order  that  he  may  exterminate,  the  causes 
of  the  recent  insurrection,  and  he  thinks  that  these 
courts-martial  will  help  him  to  do  so.  He  is  anxious 
also  to  strengthen  his  position  with  “the  party  of 
order  ”  in  Franco,  and  ho  expects  that  he  will  gain  by 
all  the  contumely  ho  can  heap  upon  his  conquered  ene¬ 
mies,  and  that,  when  ho  can  heap  no  more  contumely, 
ho  will  further  profit  by  a  pretence  of  clemency.  We 
hope,  and  believe,  that  in  both  anticipations  he  will  fail. 
Although  a  Pill  for  making  him  President  of  the  French 
Republic  was  to  bo  brought  before  the  National  Assem¬ 
bly  yesterday,  he  can  hardly  expect  to  bo  in  office  when 
his  courts-martial  have  concluded  their  business,  and  it 
is  likely  that  his  continued  violence  towards  the  promo¬ 
ters  of  the  Paris  Commune  will  excite  a  reaction  in 
their  favour  and  hasten  his  own  well-merited  fall. 

In  exposing  the  sources  of  the  Paris  insurrection,  M. 
Tliicrs  and  his  party  are  exposing  their  own  vices  and 
the  vices  that  they  shared  with  the  late  Empire.  This 
will  appear  if  wo  look  briefly  at  the  charges  brought 
against  Adolphe  Alphonse  Assi,  really  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  member  of  the  first  batch  of  prisoners,  and  a 
thorough  representative  of  the  motives  and  methods 
that  were  strongest  in  the  course  of  the  insurrection. 
Assi’s  previous  history  is  raked  up  in  order  that  it  may 


be  shown  that,  while  an  overseer  of  workmen  i 
at  the  Creuzot  mines,  before  the  commencement 
year,  he  was  implicated  in  a  strike,  and  thaf  ^ 
he  had  ceased  to  be  emifloyed  in  the  Creuzot  wo  l 
he  was,  last  year,  concerned  in  a  second  strike  ani 
its  operatives.  This  is  worth  remembering,  as  it  il?°^ 
trates  the  condition  of  manufacturing  labourere  in  F 
as  well  as  in  many  other  parts  of  the  Continent  The^*^^* 
subject  to  far  more  tyranny  of  employerstban  inEnelLdT 
strikes  are  more  rare  and  more  justifiable.  The  man  wh  ’ 
takes  part  in  them  is  not  only  pretty  certain  to  fail  ’  ^ 
his  attempt  to  get  better  wages  for  himself  and  hk 
fellows,  but  immediately  becomes  a  marked  man,  shunned 
by  all  employers,  and  harassed  by  the  police.  The 
treatment  to  which  they  are  subjected  causes  enterpris¬ 
ing  workmen  in  France,  much  more  than  in  England* 
to  mix  up  political  with  industrial  questions,  to  feel  that 
they  have  no  good  hope  of  receiving  justice  and  fair  play 
for  themselves  in  daily  life  unless  they  meddle  with 
general  politics,  and  attempt  to  join  in  a  revolution  ex- 
tending  far  beyond  their  own  factory  or  mine.  That 
causes  the  International  Society  to  have  a  different  com¬ 
plexion  in  France  than  in  England ;  and  that  explains 
the  attitude  which  Assi,  after  he  had  been  sent  to  Paris 
for  trial  and  had  been  acquitted,  was  forced  to  assume. 
Though  acquitted,  he  could  not  go  back  to  Creuzot  * 
and,  staying  in  Paris,  he  found  it  very  difficult  to  get 
anything  to  do.  At  length,  he  started  as  a  manufacturer 
of  military  accoutrements,  for  which  the  war  then 
waging  occasioned  a  special  demand ;  and,  when  Paris 
was  besieged  by  the  Germans,  he  used  some  of  the 
gear  of  his  own  making,  and  quickly  became  a  lieutenant 
of  the  National  Guard.  That  he  is  a  man  of  great 
abilities  is  clear;  and,  by  help  of  his  trade  and  his 
soldiership,  he  soon  rose  to  the  surface.  Having,  both 
by  his  trade  and  by  his  soldiership,  helped  to  defend 
Paris  from  the  Germans,  he  was  influential  among  the 
members  of  the  National  Guard  who  refused  to  submit 
to  M.  Thiers’s  demand  of  their  surrender  on  the  18th 
of  March.  He  saw  more  clearly  than  most  of  his  com¬ 
rades  how  the  tyranny  of  M.  Thiers  threatened  to  be 
the  counterpart  of  Louis  Napoleon’s,  attended  by  greater 
animosity  than  the  Emperor,  wise  in  his  way,  ever  in¬ 
dulged  in  against  the  labouring  classes  ;  and  he  saw,  too, 
that,  whatever  validity  there  may  have  been  in  the 
claims  of  Louis  Napoleon  to  govern  France,  there  was 
no  validity  at  all  in  the  claims  of  M.  Thiers,  who^  had 
been  chosen  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  a  National 
Assembly,  itself  chosen  solely  to  make  peace  with  the 
Germans.  He  substantially  acknowledges  the  later 
charges  brought  against  him  by  the  Government,  He 
was  knowingly  and  willingly,”  it  says^  and  he  admits, 

“  one  of  the  prime  promoters  of  the  insurrection,  and 
well  aware  of  the  nature  and  consequences  of  his  acts. 
His  object  was  to  overturn  by  all  the  means  in  his  poww 
the  Government  which  France  had  chosen,’  or,  as  the 
phrase  ought  to  have  run,  the  Government  which  Franw 
had  720^  chosen.  “He  excited  civil  war,  and 
seduce  the  soldiers  to  join  the  insurgents.  He  vo  e  or 
and  can-ied  into  effect  decrees  the  consequences  ot  wmen 
were  so  terrible,  and  which  led  to  pillage,  demo  i  ion, 
assassination,  and  the  massacre  of  innocent  an  ^ 
sive  persons.”  Assi  virtually  pleads  guilty  o 
charges,  though  he  has  good  reason  for  plea  mg 
the  general  misery  that  ensued  was  his 

him  and  his  comrades,  but  by  M.  Thiers  an 
party ;  and,  though  he  denies  that  he  had  any  s 
some  of  the  special  misery— especially  Hia  e 
vote  for  the  execution  of  Archbishop  Darboy  .  | 
other  hostages — Assi,  in  fact,  admits  ^at  e  was 
if  the  assumptions  of  the  Versailles  denies 

its  power  and  authority  are  correct.  «^_hiaorose- 
those  assumptions  ;  and  thus  he  appeals  ^  ^1,0 

cutors  and  judges,  a  single  force  with  to 

French  people.  France  would  thousand 

Assi’s  voice  alone ;  but  Assi  has  fumble  con- 
fellow-prisoners,  and  M.  Thiers  may  we 
cerning  the  effect  of  their  united  voices.  ^  that 

The  French  people  are  beginning 
these  Versailles  courts -martial  are  on  y 
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, Revised  sham.  Whatever  offences  maybe  charge- 
Wea^inst  Assi  and  his  associates  they  are  not  offences 
R  ft  military  court  is  competent  to  try.  Its  creden- 
•  the  capacity  of  its  members,  are  alike  against 

*  The  leaders  of  opinion  in  France,  who  are  well 
^  f  this  may  be  too  selfish  and  too  cowardly  to 
^  They  may  give  their  sanction,  and  may  induce 
XU  viJinn  to  ffive  its  sanction,  to  a  stupendous  wrong, 
n^f^at  we  can  hardly  believe;  and,  if  so,  wo  may  be 
®  m  tht  the  wrong  will  not  long  be  unavenged.  If 
A  Vi  and  the  thirty  thousand  other  jail-birds,  or  even 
^Lresentative  section  of  them  only,  aro  punished  by 
ihe  military  deputies  of  M.  Thiers,  retribution  will  soon 
f  How  •  although,  alas  !  the  retribution  is  too  likely  to  be 
f  a  sort  to  throw  France  yet  further  back,  instead  of 
Lining  it  in  the  way  of  progress.  M.  Thiers  would 
deserve  no  pity,  and  ho  would  get  none  ;  but  the  state 
of  France,  agitated  in  its  present  time  of  trouble  by 
another  and  violent  revolution,  w^ould,  indeed,  bo  pitiful. 


THE  JUDICIAL  COMMITTEE  BILL. 

That  we  have  no  available  Court  of  Appeal,  such  as 
is  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  or  the  French 
Court  of  Cassation,  is  unhappily  notorious.  Our  whole 
system  of  appeal  is,  indeed,  hopelessly  unsatisfactory. 
From  Exchequer  Chamber,  from  Chancery,  and  from 
the  Divorce  Court  an  appeal  lies  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
In  other  words,  a  decision  deliberately  affirmed  by  the 
whole  body  of  our  common-law  judges,  or  by  the  Lords 
Justices,  may  be  set  aside  by  a  Court  which  need  not 
contain  a  single  member  specially  skilled  in  the  common 
law  or  more  than  one  member  at  all  acquainted  with 
the  practice  of  Chancery.  From  India,  from  the  Colo¬ 
nies,  and  from  the  Admiralty  Courts  an  appeal  lies  to 
the  Privy  Council.  Whatever  doubts  may  felt  as  to 
the  competence  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  reverse  the 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber,  there  can 
be  but  little  doubt  of  the  legal  ability  of  a  tribunal 
upon  which,  at  present,  sit  Lords  Chelmsford,  Romilly, 
Westbury,  and  Cairns  ;  Lords  Justices  James  and  Hel¬ 
lish;  Sir  William  Erie,  Sir  James  Colvile,  Sir  Robert 
Phillimore,  and  Sir  Joseph  Napier.  But  if — unlike  the 
House  of  Lords — the  Judicial  Committee  is  competent 
for  the  work  which  it  has  to  do,  on  the  other  hand,  it — 
unlike  the  House  of  Lords — has  more  to  do  than  it  can, 
by  any  possibility,  get  through  ;  and  its  arrears  of  busi¬ 
ness  have  become  a  standing  scandal.  According  to  Sir 
Robert  Collier,  it  will  take  several  years  to  get  through 
the  existing  arrears  of  Indian  appeals  alone  ;  and  Mr 
Watkin  Williams  assures  us  that,  money  in  India  bear¬ 
ing  a  high  rate  of  interest,  litigants  often  appeal  to  the 
Judicial  Committee,  knowing  perfectly  well  that,  which¬ 
ever  way  the  verdict  may  go,  the  value  of  the  delay  will 
far  more  than  cover  all  the  costs  of  the  appeal.  Add  to 
this  the  fact  that  between  1803  and  1808  no  less  than 
thirteen  millions  of  money  were  involved  in  Indian  ap¬ 
peals,  and  the  further  fact  that  there  are,  at  present,  no 
less  than  fifty-eight  cases  standing  over,  and  it  will  be 
seen  at  once  that  the  condition  of  an  Indian  appellant  is, 
for  some  years  to  come,  absolutely  hopeless. 

f he  Bill,  which  we  owe  to  the  present  Government,  and 
which  will  be  sure  to  bccomo  law  before  the  close  of  the 
now  dying  session,  is  simply  a  feeble  attempt  to  tinker 
'^P^^^s^lutely  doomed  system.  Four  judges  aro  to  be 
th  1  Judicial  Committee,  of  wdiom  it  is  proposed 

^  ®^^ould  be  judges  or  cx-judges  of  the  superior 
^  Westminster,  and  should,  in  effect,  receive  a 
3  oS  ^-year,  while  two  more,  at  a  salary  of 

of  I  cx-judges  of  the  superior  courts 

and  invigorated  by  the  presence  of 
Conf  members,  it  is  expected  that  the  Judicial 

^^^1  he  able  to  sit  almost  de  die  in  diem  until 
few  worked  off,  or  that,  at  any  rate,  after  a 

^fore°?  work,  it  will  not,  as  at  present,  have 

Attom^  hopeless  task.  And  yet  even  the 

himself  was,  equally  with  the  Lord 
second  brought  forward  tho  Bill  for  its 

eaumg  m  the  Upper  House,  obliged  to  confess 


that  the  measure  is,  in  its  very  nature,  only  calcnlatcct 
to  afford  temporary  relief,  and  that  it  only  deserves  to 
be  regarded  as  tho  precursor  of  a  complete  and  thorough 
measure  of  judicial  reform.  Indeed,  the  objections  to 
it  are  only  too  palpable.  In  tlio  first  place,  it  is- 
^  niggardly  measure,  conceived  in  a  niggardly  spirit. 
When  paid  members  attend,  unpaid  members  soon  lose 
all  sense  of  obligation ;  and  we  shall,  in  effect,  have  con¬ 
stituted  a  Supreme  Court  of  but  four  judges  for  the  bear¬ 
ing  of  Indian  and  Colonial  appeals,  at  an  expense  to  tho 
nation  of  exactly  17,000L  a-year,  which  is  somewhere 
about  the  income  attributed  by  common  report  to  a 
successful  Attorney-General  during  his  term  of  office. 
And,  in  the  second  place,  although  tho  four  new  mem¬ 
bers  will  be  de  facto  Judges  of  tho  Supreme  Court  of 
Colonial  Appeal,  they  will  bo  de  jure  only  Privy  Coun¬ 
cillors,  and  their  position  will,  consequently,  be  one  of 
less  dignity  than  is  even  that  of  a  Puisne  J  udge.  It  is 
hardly  likely,  then,  that  India  and  the  Colonics  will  I’est 
satisfied  with  so  incomplete  and  miserable  an  instalment 
of  justice,  any  more  than  it  is  likely  that  the  new  Judicial  - 
Committee  will  find  itself  able  to  dispose  of  the  teiriblo 
block  of  business  which  at  present  awaits  it.  Ujrd 
Chief  Justice  Cockburn  has  expressed  his  opinion  very 
strongly  upon  the  inadequacy  of  tho  measure,  and  has 
also  declared  that  he  does  not  believe  that  any  common-- 
law  judge  would  for  a  moment  dream  of  accepting  ono 
of  the  new  offices,  as  ho  would  gain  no  additional 
emolument  by  such  an  exchange,  and  would  lose  con¬ 
siderably  in  dignity  and  influence. 

We  may  venture  with  confidence  to  predict  that  the 
appellate  jurisdiction  of  tho  Home  Office  in  criminal 
cases,  which  Mr  Bruce  has  hardly  brought  into  greater 
discredit  than  that  in  which  ho  found  it,  is  dooraedi 
And,  although  it  may  sound  like  sacrilege  to  talk  of 
robbing  the  House  of  Peers  of  the  extraordinary  power 
which  it  at  present  possesses  of  reversing  tho  decisions 
of  the  superior  courts  of  Chancery  and  Common  Law, 
it  yet  is  obvious  that  it  will  not  much  longer  bo  tolerated 
that  the  supreme  authority  in  vexed  questions  of  juri.s- 
prudence  should  rest  with  a  tribunal  which  is  only  in 
part  composed  of  skilled  lawyers.  What  is  really 
wanted  is  a  competent  body  of  supronio  judges  of 
appeal,  holding  their  office  upon  the  samo  tenure  as  tho 
Westminster  judges,  and  with  a  stipend  adequate  to 
support  their  dignity.  When  wo  add  together  Indian 
appeals.  Colonial  appeals.  Chancery  appeals,  Common 
Law  appeals.  Criminal  appeals.  Divorce,  Ecclesiastical, 
and  Admiralty  appeals,  it  becomes  clear  at  once 
that  no  one  court,  sitting  day  and  night,  could  even 
attempt  to  labour  through  so  monstrous  a  mass  of 
work,  and  that  six  judges  at  least,  or  better  still  nine, 
would  be  required,  sitting  in  three  separate  and  co¬ 
ordinate  courts.  In  the  words  of  Mr  Vernon  Harcourt, 
we  want  a  body  of  judges  of  appeal,  “  great  lawyers, 
men  fit  to  decide  not  only  on  points  of  common  law  and 
equity,  but  also  on  points  of  Scotch  and  Indian  law,  and 
in  patent  cases,  and  in  other  matters  for  which  the 
Government  Bill  makes  absolutely  no  provision.”  For 
the  formation  of  such  a  body  of  judges,  neither  the  House 
of  Lords  nor  the  Privy  Council  forms  an  adequate  basis. 
The  House  of  Lords  has  become  an  essentially  poHtical 
body,  full  of  party  views  and  party  prejudices,  and 
devoid  of  even  a  trace  of  a  true  judicial  spirit.  The 
legislative  and  tho  judicial  functions  of  tho  peers  would 
hopelessly  clash,  even  if  any  combination  of  the  two 
were  advisable  in  itself.  Nor  is  tho  Privy  Council  as  at 
present  constituted  at  all  the  kind  of  body  to  bo  easily 
moulded  iuto  an  efficient  appellate  coart.  There  are  too 
many  Privy  Councillors,  they  are  unsalaried,  and  they 
theoretically  hold  their  office  at  tho  will  of  tho  Crown . 
And  for  all  these  reasons  the  dignity  attaching  to  a 
in  the  Privy  Council,  great  as  it  undeniably  is,  is  yet  far 
short  of  that  which  ought  to  bo  enjoyed  by  a  judge  of  the 
•  supreme  court  of  a  great  empire. 

Such  a  court,  it  has  been  urged,  would  cost  at  least 
70,000L,  and  more  probably  100,000L,  a  year.  But,  on  the 
otherhand,  the  money  could  well  be  spared,  and  would  into 
the  bargain  bo  well  spent.  Our  civil  estimates  for  tho 
administration  of  justice  are  indeed  at  present  close  upats- 
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four  luillions,  and  proper  economy  could  easily  reduce 
them  by  three  or  four  times  the  amount  required  for  the 
foi-mation  of  the  new  court.  At  the  fag  end  of  a  long 
and  useless  session,  an  attempt  to  bolster  up  the  doomed 
jurisdiction  of  the  Privy  Council  at  a  cost  of  some 
17,000/.  a  year  is  the  merest  of  all  legislative  stopgaps. 
Not  England  alone,  but  India  and  our  Colonies,  must  be 
considered,  and  before  long  some  thorough  and  decisive 
Kcheme  of  judicial  reform  must  be  at  least  attempted. 
The  Solicitor- General  declared  last  Saturday  that  he 
had  such  a  scheme  all  ready  and  pigeon-holed,  and 
should  submit  it  to  the  House  soon  after  the  present 
recess.  Air  Gladstone’s  Government  is  notoriously 
great  in  such  large  promises  as  this.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
however,  that  in  the  fulness  of  time  some  few  of  them, 
at  least,  may  bear  their  long-expected  fruit. 


THE  POLICE  RIOT  IN  DUBLIN. 

The  Government  certainly  seems  anxious  to  give  all 
tlie  aid  it  can  to  the  Irish  National  movement,  although 
that  aid  is  given  in  the  most  ungraceful  ways  possible. 
It  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  visit  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  and  his  party  to  Dublin  last  week  was  intended 
as  a  cheap  compliment  to  the  people  and,  as  a  device  for 
quickening  the  loyalty  that  so  much  had  lately  been  done 
to  weaken  ;  but,  if  so,  all  the  good  intentions  were  frus¬ 
trated  by  the  monstrous  folly  of  which  the  authorities 
were  guilty  last  Sunday,  the  guilt  lying  not,  as  had 
l)een  hoped,  w’ith  the  fussy  Dublin  Board  of  Works  or 
police  functionaries,  but,  according  to  Lord  Hartington’s 
confession  on  Tuesday,  with  Lord  Spencer  and  himself. 
Whether  or  not  the  prevention  of  the  meeting  at  which 
Air  Smyth  was  to  preside,  in  Phoenix  Park,  was  illegal, 
lias  yet  to  be  decided,  though  we  believe  that  the  de¬ 
cision,  when  it  is  giv^en,  will  be  (igainst  the  Government ; 
but  as  to  the  graver  question  of  its  expediency  there 
can  hardly  bo  a  doubt.  No  harm  w’^ould  have  come  from 
stretching  the  law,  if  it  had  to  be  stretched,  in  order  to 
allow  the  meeting  to  bo  held  quietly ;  but  great  harm 
will  come  from  the  blundering  w'ayinw'hich  the  meeting 
was  forbidden,  and  from  the  unfortunate  violence  with 
which  the  police  carried  out  the  orders  of  their  superiors 
in  attacking  and  dispersing  the  crowds  who  had  assem¬ 
bled,  not  to  fight  or  to  threaten,  but  simply  and  peace¬ 
ably  to  protest.  They  had  fair  ground  for  protesting, 
and  their  protestations  were  not  ill-timed.  If  there  is 
any  virtue  left  in  Alonarchisrn,  it  must  be  in  those  orna¬ 
mental  functions  which  have  survived  the  loss  of  all 
serious  prerogatives  and  duties,  and  the  festivities  of  last 
week  naturally  suggested  the  exercise  of  one  remaining 
privilege  of  the  Crown.  If  Ireland  was  worthy  to  bask, 
albeit  only  for  one  short  week,  in  the  sunshine  of  Royalty 
— if  it  was  true,  as  w  e  were  diligently  assured  by  courtly 
newsmongers,  that  the  enthusiastic  reception  wdiich  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  his  brother  and  sister  met  with  in 
the  streets  of  Dublin  proved  the  genuine  loyalty  of  the 
Irish  people,  and  show'cd  that  Fenianism  and  all  other 
traitorous  schemes  w’cro  dying  out — it  w  ould  only  have 
bc'cn  graceful,  and  quite  consistent  with  the  traditions  of 
Royal  processions,  for  that  revival  of  patriotism  to  be 
marked  and  rewarded  by  an  act  of  clemency,  such  as  the 
Czar  of  Russia  might  exhibit  during  a  visit  to  Poland, 
or  any  other  potentate  might  show  when  travelling 
through  a  subject-territory.  The  (.Vown  w'ould  have 
done  w'cll  had  it  signalised  this  Royal  holiday  in  Dublin 
by  feleasing  those  Fenian  prisoners  w'hose  imprison¬ 
ment  now'  oidy  serves  to  breed  disaffection  and  promote 
ill-w  ill  among  the  Irish.  It  did  not  do  that ;  but,  instead, 
when  it  was  announced  that  a  meeting  w'ould  be  held  “  to 
show  that  Irishmen  w'ere  not  unmindful  of  their  brothers 
undergoing  penal  servitude  in  England  for  their  love  of 
Ireland,”  the  meeting  was  immediately  forbidden,  not 
on  any  plea  of  law'  or  of  necessity  for  the  maintenance  of 
order,  but  by  the  blunt  interdict  of  the  Secretary  to  the 
Dublin  Board  of  Works.  Air  Hornsby,  how'ever,  did 
not  a<  t  on  his  ow  n  authority.  He  took  counsel  with 
the  Lord- Lieutenant,  and  the  Lord-Lieutenant  took 
CQUusel  with  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  ;  and  the 


fight  of  Sunday  afternoon,  between  the  noh*M» 
with  truncheons  and  the  people  armed  withst^ 
the  result. 

That  Air  Smyth  would  have  shown  more  conrW  ' 
not  attempting  to  hold  the  mating,  and  espeoiall^ ’ t 
holding  it  while  Ireland  was  being  blessed  with  the 
sence  of  some  members  of  the  Royal  Familv  u 
admitted.  It  would  also  have  been  more  coirteoL^ 
Air  Odger  and  Air  Bradlaugh  not  to  hold  their  meeting 
of  SIX  days  before  in  Trafalgar  Square.  But  Air  Odi?er 
and  Air  Bradlaugh  triumphed  over  Air  Bruce  and  all  his 
deputies,  and  Air  Smyth  had  good  reason  to  believe  that 
he,  too,  would  triumph,  and  as  peaceably,  over  Lord 
Hartington,  and  Lord  Spencer,  and  Air  Hornsby.  When 
he  w’ent  to  Phoenix  Park,  and  found  the  police  in  force 
to  prevent  him  from  speaking,  he  invited  them  to  arrest 
him  quietly,  in  order  that  the  legality  of  his  proceedings 
might  be  tested.  His  offer  was  not  accepted.  The  police 
thought  it  better  to  disperse  the  crowd  without  waiting 
for  the  point  of  law  to  be  settled,  and  they  did  so  ifith  a 
violence  which  is  attested  by  even  the  most  unfriendly 
critics  of  the  people  that  came  to  attend  the  meeting 
and  the  report  of  their  violence  will  be  a  new  source  of 
disaffection  among  the  people  of  Ireland. 

Perhaps  that  will  not  be  unwelcome  to  Lord  Harting. 
ton  and  his  friends  in  the  English  Cabinet  and  his  subor¬ 
dinates  of  all  grades  in  Ireland.  Whigs  and  Tories  are 
at  one  again  on  the  subject  of  Irish  Government.  The 
pacificatory  policy,  by  which  Air  Gladstone  won  honour 
and  power,  is  exhausted,  and  we  fear  that  the  sense  of 
justice  in  this  country  is  not  strong  enough  to  exercise 
any  infiuence  upon  a  Alinistry  which  draws  nearly  all  its 
inspiration  from  popular  opinion,  and  has  no  other 
test  of  duty  than  the  chances  of  success  at  a  general 
election.  Another  John  Bright,  taking  up  the  parable 
where  John  Bright  let  it  drop,  is  needed  to  teach  the 
English  people  what  farther  debts  are  due  from  them  to 
Ireland  ;  and,  till  that  apostle  has  appeared  and  has  done 
his  work,  we  need  not  expect  that  the  present  or  any  future 
Cabinet  will  provide  better  sequels  to  the  Irish  Church 
Act  and  the  Irish  Land  Act  than  such  miserable  exploits 
of  legislative  tyranny  as  the  Westmeath  Coercion  Act, 
and  such  bungling  interferences  w'ith  the  liberty  of  the 
people  as  last  Sunday’s  police  raid  in  Phoenix  Park.  In 
the  meanwhile,  the  difficulties  that  stand  in  the  way  of 
orderly  government  are  increasing  rapidly,  and  increas¬ 
ing  through  the  direct  action  of  those  who  ought  only  to 
be  the  authors  and  agents  of  orderly  government.  It  is 
not  an  enemy  who  here  has  sown,  and  continues  to  sow, 
tares  among  the  wheat,  but  the  very  husbandmen  who 
profess  to  be  watching  for  a  plentiful  harvest  of  good 

Can  we  wonder  that  Irish  disaffection  grows  ?  Can 
we  be  surprised  that  Irish  Nationalism,  springing  up 
like  a  gourd,  should  already  have  the  strength  of  an 
oak  ?  The  w'retched  struggle  of  last  Sunday,  and  either 
limb  of  the  dilemma  that  arises  from  it,  illustrates  the 
whole  system  of  our  rule  in  Ireland.  If  the  meeting  was 
illegal,  then  one  law  prevails  for  England  and  aether 
for  Ireland.  If  the  meeting  was  legal,  then  petty  omcials 
are  allowed,  and  even  encouraged,  to  bull^  the  people  in 
a  way  that  would  be  intolerable  on  this  side  ot  ^ 
George’s  Channel.  Both  conditions,  unfortunately,  e^^  • 
Under  the  pretence  that  the  state  of  affairs, 
parts  of  Ireland,  at  any  rate,  is  so  desperate  that  t^ 
ordinary  remedies  of  English  law  will  not  suffice  tec 
it,  wo  have  tolerated  old  abuses,  and  have  lately 
vated  them  ’by  new  law-makings,  w'hich 
people  at  every  turn  that  they  are  still  re^rd®^  , 
subject  and  distrusted  race.  And,  as  if  the 
tyranny  were  not  enough,  we  have  allowed  the^  o 
ment  to  gather  round  its  centre,  and  to  extend  in  a 
work  of  officialism  throughout  the  country,  a  crew 
subordinates,  among  whom,  to  say  the  leas  »  ^ 
partisanship,  and  fussiness  are  very  free  y  ^  gmn- 
Bumbledom  is  under  some  restraint  in  Eng  an  . 
bledom  is  fostered  in  Ireland.  We  thin  drive 

generous  in  sending  the  heir  to  the  nretty 

through  the  Dublin  streets,  and  to  ma 'e  a  ^ 

speeches  and  lead  off  in  a  few  dances  at  bans 
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ts  •  but  we  are  yet  very  far  from  conferring  fair 
upon  Ireland,  or  committing  that  govem- 
proper  functionaries.  Therefore,  Fenianism 
wWch  never  spread  veiy  widely  among  the  people,  being 
^  as  dead.  Nationalism  is  taking  firm  hold  of  all 
^o^in  Ireland,  and  threatens  soon  to  absorb  all  the 
life  of  the  nation.  Its  threats  are  not  very 
It  ^  allowed 

1  make  for  themselves  the  experiment  of  governing 
T  eland  •  and  we  believe  that  much  good  will  come  of 
the  concession  that  will  have  to  be  made  to  them.  But 
they  who  think  so  can  see  nothing  to  admire  in  the 
'ent  attitude  of  the  Government  towards  Ireland 
Ld  they  who  think  so  must  blame  the  Government  for 
doing  its  utmost  to  increase  the  mischief. 


affairs  in  roumania. 

At  the  time  of  the  dismissal  of  the  Ghika  Cabinet  and 
the  attendant  dissolution  of  the  Roumanian  Chambers 
in  March  last,  we  took  occasion  to  doubt  whether  the 
chronic  difficulties  which  beset  the  position  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  ruler  of  the  Danubian  Principalities  would  find 
themselres  at  all  permanently  ameliorated  by  such 
measure  as  a  general  election.  General  elections,  what¬ 
ever  temporary  complexion  they  may  borrow  from  ad¬ 
ministrative  adroitness,  can  never  permanently  strengthen 
any  regime  which  is  not  at  bottom^  identified  with  the 
popular  sentiment.  No  manipulation  can  in  the  long 
run  prevent  that  sentiment  from  making  itself  more  and 
more  strongly  felt.  Thus,  though  the  congratulations  of 
a  certain  party  hailed  the  triumphant  fact  that  trust¬ 
worthy  prefects  had  been  appointed  throughout  the 


electoral  districts  of  Roumania,  under  whose  vigilance 


the  naughty  Republicans  of  Bratiano  and  Rosetti  would 
become  few  by  degrees  and  beautifully  scarce,  we  could 
not  persuade  ourselves  that  the  look-out  was  so  entirely 
untroubled  as  the  disinterested  prophets  of  the  German 
faction  would  have  us  believe.  The  latest  news  from 
the  East  of  Europe,  w'hich  announces  the  imminence  of 
another  crisis  in  Roumania,  warrants  us  in  our  mis¬ 
givings  as  to  the  aforesaid  fair-weather  prognostications. 

As  on  the  former  occasion,  it  is  the  so-called  Strous- 
berg  Railway  Question  which  has  again  appeared  to 
discompose  calculations  and  threaten  dynasties  in  the 
Danubian  Principalities.  On  its  account,  before,  Prince 
Karl  was  mainly  led  to  replace  the  Ghika  Cabinet  by 
the  Catargin-Golesco  combination.  It  seems  as  if  Prince 
Karl  might  as  well  have  contented  himself  with  his  old 
advisers,  for  the  irrepressible  Strousberg  Railway  Ques¬ 
tion  has  turned  up  in  more  irrepressible  condition  than 
ever. 

It  is  now  some  two  years  and  a  half — the  exact  date 
was  the  2l8t  of  December,  1868 — since  a  German  specu¬ 
lator  named  Dr  Strousberg  obtained  a  concession  from 
the  Roumanian  Government  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
structing  an  extensive  system  of  railways  in  Roumania. 
As  things  have  turned  out,  it  was  unfortunate  that  the 
influence  of  Prince  Karl  was  brought  to  bear  to  secure 
extremely  favourable  conditions  for  the  scheme  of  the 
German  projector.  Dr  Strousberg  was  authorised  to 
borrow  1,500,000?.,  and  an  exceptionally  high  rate  of 
uiterest  was  guaranteed  by  the  Roumanian  authorities. 
Among  the  principal  shareholders  were  a  number  of 
members  of  the  Prussian  Upper  House  of  Legislature, 
i^ontented  Roumanians  now  assert  that  their  foreign 
er  was  not  above  making  a  good  bargain  for  his 
.  countrymen  at  the  expense  of  his  adopted  sub- 
J  «.  Perhaps  it  was  most  unfortunate  in  such  suspicious 
^umstances  that  the  millionaire  father  of  Prince 
J.  ^y  far  the  largest  shareholder  in  the  ex- 
p  ionally. favoured  concern.  We  have  the  authority 
ine  ih  for  adding  that,  notwithstand- 

bdLtiI  G  favours  heaped  upon  the  German 

advft  f  .Roumania  has  not  derived  any  of  those 

80  ^  exchange  for  which  she  was  induced 

A  involve  her  credit.  In  the  brief  but 
words  of  the  description  given  by  the 
JSmgetf  “the  railways  have  been  constructed 


in 


a  very  slovenly  manner,  and  several  of  the  stipula¬ 
tions  by  which  the  company  was  bound  have  not  been 
carried  out.’  Naturally  all  this  has  produced  the 
deepest  resentment  throughout  the  country.  The  recol¬ 
lection  of  the  manner  in  wdiich  the  Roumanians  were 
encouraged  to  cherish  hopes  of  territorial  oggrandise- 
m^t  during  the  years  intervening  between  the  wars  of 
186b  and  1870-71,  when  a  possible  ally  like  Roumania 
was  valuable  to  Prussia,  is  not  without  its  influence  at 
the  present  hour,  when  the  fortuniite  Hohenzollerns  can 
afford  to  cast  away  the  instruments  of  a  policy  that  is  no 
longer  expedient.  It  is  even  asserted  that  the  railways 
for  which  Roumania  is  asked  to  pay  so  much  have  been 
constructed  more  in  conformity  with  strategical  conside¬ 
rations  than  with  a  view  to  the  commercial  development 
of  the^beautiful  and  fertile  Danubian  Principalities. 

As  a  result  of  the  convictions  which  have  forced  them¬ 
selves  upon  the  vast  majority  of  Roumanian  statesmen 
and  politicians,  it  has  been  determined  that  all  connexion 
between  the  Roumanian  Government  and  the  defaulting 
speculators  from  the  Fatherland  shall  cease.  It  is  held 
to  be  intolerable  that  the  straitened  treasury  of  Roumania 
should  remain  accountable  for  the  promises  of  a  company 
which  has  so  signally  disappointed  its  engagements.  A 
Bill,  was,  accordingly,  introduced  into  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  on  the  18th  of  last  month  providing  for  sever¬ 
ance  of  all  ties  between  the  Government  of  the  Principali¬ 
ties  and  the  railway  speculation.  At  the  same  time,  it 
has  been  provided  that  substantial  justice  shall  be  done 
to  the  shareholders,  so  far  as  the  Roumanian  Govern¬ 
ment  considers  it  owes  them  justice,  by  the  establishment 
of  a  commission  charged  to  estimate  the  real  value  of 
the  work  done  and  the  materials  employed,  as  a  prelude 
to  paying  full  interest  upon  the  total  sum  agreed  on. 

Undoubtedly,  it  is  very  trying  to  be  baulked  of  a 
remarkably  good  bargain,  just  as  it  seems  to  be  almost 
within  grasp.  We  are  not  aware  how  far  the  serene  and 
noble  princes  and  junkers  who  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  rule  of  a  kinsman  and  countryman  in  Roumania 
to  exploit^  as  our  neighbours  would  say,  the  credulous 
Roumanians,  may  have  made  themselves  acquainted  with 
the  little  secrets  of  the  transactions  between  the  company 
and  the  Government.  They  may  have  regarded  it  as 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that  a  German 
prince  should  wish  well  to  his  compatriots.  It  is  but 
natural,  at  any  rate,  that  their  soreness  at  their  discomfi¬ 
ture  should  be  eminently  perceptible.  They  make  no 
secret  of  their  woe.  On  the  contrary,  their  lamentations 
are  only  inferior  to  their  denunciations  against  a  decision 
which  dares,  against  Germans,  to  draw  a  distinction 
between  work  well  done  and  work  ill  done,  or  rather 
not  done  at  all.  Prince  Karl  had  refused  to  sanction  the 
proposed  law  as  long  as  possible.  The  decisive  majori¬ 
ties  of  three  to  one  'which  approved  the  measure  in  the 
Legislature  left  him,  however,  no  alternative.  He  had 
already  tried  the  expedient  of  a  change  of  Ministers  and 
a  dissolution.  He  could  not  hope  for  a  more  favourable 
Ministry  or  more  tractable  Houses.  On  the  31st  of  last 
month,  accordingly,  he  made  a  merit  of  necessity,  and, 
though  still  to  the  last  protesting  against  the  whole 
arrangement,  gave  his  signature  to  the  Bill,  which  is 
thus  definitely  raised  to  the  position  of  a  binding  legal 
enactment  of  the  Principality.  Meantime,  the  German 
party  had  not  been  idle.  On  the  night  of  the  29th,  Herr 
von  Radowitz,  the  German  Consul-General  at  Bucharest, 
received  a  telegram  in  cypher,  which  may  be  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  most  serious  complications  which  have  yet 
arisen  in  the  East.  It  was  a  despatch  from  Prince  Bis¬ 
marck,  enjoining  on  the  German  representative  the  duty  of 
informing  the  Government  of  Roumania  that  his  Majesty 
the  German  Emperor  had  applied  to  the  Sublime  Porte, 
as  the  suzerain  Power,  to  intervene  for  the  protection  of 
the  threatened  interests  of  the  German  shareholders.  It 
was  also  announced  that  the  great  Powers  had  been 
informed  of  the  steps  which  Germany  had  deemed  fit  to 
take  in  the  matter.  According  to  his  instructions,  Herr 
von  Radowitz  lost  no  time  in  laying  the  important  com¬ 
munication  before  the  Roumanian  Foreign  Office ;  with 
what  results  we  have  seen.  On  the  other  hand.  Hits 
boast  comes  from  Germany  that  “  a  Bismarck  is  now 
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Imperial  Chancellor,  and  that,  having  once  spoken, 
lie  will  know  how  to  give  effect  to  his  declarations  of 
intention.” 

Manifestly  the  case  requires  careful  handling.  It  is 
to  he  feared,  however,  that  careful  handling  is  not  to 
expected  from  the  statesmen  of  contemporary  Germany. 
T))e  extraordinary  success  of  their  war  with  France,  a 
success,  as  they  are  pleased  to  think,  not  only  over  the 
outnumbered  and  unprepared  forces  of  the.  Empire,  but 
over  French  democracy  itself,  has  filled  them  with  the 
most,  overwhelming  confidence  in  their  power  to  mould 
and  model  everything  just  as  they  choose.  At  the  same 
time,  the  astonishing  degi’ee  in  which  they  have  brought 
themselves  to  believe  in  German  worth  and  German 
virtue,  as  something  incomparably  transcending  what 
passes  for  worth  and  virtue  in  other  mortals,  makes 
them  inexpressibly  intolerant  of  any  opposition  to  their 
views.  “  Wliat  the  German  wishes,  that  is  right,”  is  a 
formula  whicli  underlies  the  whole  current  of  German 
thought  and  feeling.  It  can  be  easily  understood  that 
this  aiTOgant  Chauvinism  is  little  likely  to  treat  with 
consideration  the  assumed  delinquency  of  a  petty  State 
like  Rouraania,  •ndiich  is  not  even  a  land  of  “  culture,” 
whoso  pronounced  democratic  sympathies  have  been 
uniformly  on  the  side  of  France,  and  especially  on  the 
side  of  the  France  of  Leon  Gambetta. 

The  Bucharest  correspondent  of  the  Presse  of  Vienna 
bears  strong,  albeit  strongly  German,  testimony  to  the 
vital  nature  of  the  difficulties  raised  in  the  course  of  the 
Strousljorg  imbroglio.  “  Through  the  railway  question,” 
lie  writes,  “  the  political  situation  in  Roumania  has  again 
been  definitely  altered,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
not  only  the  Chamber  but  also  the  Ministry  has  utilised 
ibis  question  in  order  to  bring  about  this  alteration. 
Alrcady  for  a  long  time  back  have  the  railway  differences 
served  the  Roumanian  politicians  as  instruments  against 
the  German  clement  and  the  German  prince.  The 
Cliambcr  was  from  the  beginning  resolved  to  take 
revenge  for  the  political  overthrow  of  last  March,  and 
to  force  the  Prince  again  into  his  former  untenable 
position.  The  Catargin  Ministry  has  played  the  same 
role  exactly  as  the  old  Ghika  Ministry;  and,  just  like 
the  last,  so  the  present,  Minister  -  President  would  bo 
extremely  well  inclined  on  the  eventual  departure  of 
Prince  Karl  to  put  himself  in  his  i3lace.”  Assuming 
the  truth  of  this  explanation  of  the  situation,  an  expla¬ 
nation  w’hicli  still  leaves  the  reason  of  hostile  feeling 
towards  Germany  quite  unexplained,  it  is  at  least  | 
evMeiit  that  to  describe  Prince  Karl  as  a  popular  ruler  | 
would  bo  an  enormous  misnomer.  The  Allgemeine  | 
Zcilung  asserts  that  the  Prince’s  consent  to  the  anti- 
German  legislation  of  the  Strousberg  law  ■was  only 
extorted  by  the  threat  of  a  revolution,  and  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  the  army  could  not  be  depended  upon  to  act 
against  the  people.  If  this  latter  statement  bo  founded 
on  fact,  matters  have  progressed  rapidly  since  the 
March  disturbances.  In  conformity  with  his  Hohen- 
zollern  instincts,  the  present  occupant  of  the  Roumanian 
throne  has  made  the  army  a  special  object  of  his  attention. 
It  was  believed  that,  to  a  large  extent,  his  favours  had 
succeeded  in  awakening  a  militaiy  espnt  do  corps  among 
the  troops  which  might  bo  counted  upon  in  case  of 
popular  manifestations.  It  is  certain  that,  amid  the 
t  umultuous  scenes  of  the  22nd  of  March  and  ensuing 
days,  the  Roumanian  regulars,  with  the  exception  of  some 
Aimaut  companies,  presented  an  unbroken  front  to  the 
exa.spcratcd  populace.  The  National  Guards  alone 
caused  any  uneasiness,  but,  though  in  possession  of  their 
rifles,  tliey  had  been  rendered  comparatively  innocuous 
by  keeping  their  ammunition  under  lock  and  key. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  a  determined  feel¬ 
ing  of  hostility  to  the  foreign  prince  is  gaining  ground 
in  Roumania.  In  the  popular  desire  to  witness  the 
speedy  retirement  of  Prince  Karl,  the  name  of  his  dis- 
jKissessed  predecessor.  Prince  Couza,  is  coming  to  the 
surface  -with  more  prominence  than  could  have  been  cal¬ 
culated  on  a  couple  of  years  ago.  In  Jassy,  the  capital 
of  Moldavia,  a  journal  has  appeared,  entitled  the 
PhihpjuJ^  -which  Avould  seem  to  have  been  received  with 
.jCoiLsiderable  favour.  In  a  recent  number  of  the  Plchejulj 


a  warm  eulogium  on  Couza  concluded  wifR 

tion.  “God  save  Alexander  John 

the  ex-prince.  It  is  known  that  Moldavia  is  less  .’52® 

than  the  neighhonring  Wallachia  with  Eepnblicai^”!-^ 

ments.  This  can  hardly  afford  much  safe&ction 

ever,  to  the  Hohenzollem,  if  the  monarchical  dian™  v 

onhe  Boyars  only  lead  them  to  espouL  thi 

A  few  days  since  the  Nord  Deutsche  Allgemeine  Zeiturm 
a  well-known  exponent  on  many  occasions  of  BismarcS 
views,  uttered  the  ominous  statement  that  the  Easte^ 
Question  was  nearer  solution  than  some  people  thouirM 
The  information  w^as  added  that  the  Courts  of  Berlin  and 
St  Petersburg  were  entirely  in  accord  upon  the  snbiect 
In  continental  matters,  England  counted  for  nothin^’ 
Italy  was  certain  to  do  nothing  to  alienate  her  German 
protector  against  the  threatened  enmity  of  France.  Any 
remaining  combination  of  European  Powers  must  accept 
with  resignation  the  decisions  of  the  northern  alliance 
These  remarks  appearing  at  such  a  conjuncture  of 
European  affairs,  and  taken  in  connection  with  the 
remarkable  promptitude  of  Prince  Bismarck’s  inter¬ 
ference  in  Roumania,  excite  an  uneasy  feeling.  It  is  not 
pleasant  to  speculate  upon  how  fiir  the  wily  Chancellor  of 
the  German  Empire  may  think  it  expedient  to  stave  off  the 
Panslavist  difficulty  by  offering  the  Ministers  of  the 
Czar  the  prospect  of  some  mutual  expedition  for  mutual 
profit. 


SHAKERISM. 


On  Sunday  evening  last  a  crowded  audience,  which 
we  are  assured  “  presented  a  highly  respectable  appear¬ 
ance,”  filled  St  George’s  Hall,  Langham  Place,  for  the 
purpose  of  hearing  Elder  Frederick  W.  Evans,  of  Mount 
Lebanon,  New  York,  descant  on  the  principles  and 
results  of  Shakerism  in  America.  The  chair  was  very 
appropriately  occupied  by  the  author  of  ‘New  America’ 
and  ‘  Spiritual  Wives,’  who  cited  the  fact  that  he  had 
“  a  wife  and  a  houseful  of  rosy  children  ”  to  prove  that 
he  ■VN'as  not  yet  a  Shaker  himself.  A  hymn  having  been 


sung,  and  Mr  Peebles,  a  well-known  Spiritualist,  having 
delivered  an  “  invocation,”  the  lecturer  commenced  his 


address — an  address  which  must  have  proved  a  sore  trial 
to  the  conventional  ideas  of  an  English  meeting. 

The  lecturer,  evidently  a  man  of  little  erudition,  gave 
rather  a  sketchy  account  of  the  principles  of  his  Order. 
The  Shakers  believe  in  a  dual  Godhead — male  and 
female — whose  existence  Mr  Evans  considered  proved 
by  the  fact  that  God  is  called  the  Father,  and  that  the 
existence  of  a  mother  is  implied  in  that  of  a  father.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  the  style  of  theological  reasoning 
which  satisfies  the  Shakers  is  neither  much  better  nor 
much  worse  than  that  which  is  current  in  more  orthodox 
circles.  Shakers  do  not  marry,  but  Mr  Evans  avers, 

“  having  had  forty  years’  experience  with  them,  that 
they  are  quite  as  comfortable  in  their  social  relation  one 
to  the  other,  and  enjoy — the  male  the  female,  and  the 
female  the  male — fully  as  much  ”  as  those  who  are  mw* 
ried  ;  and  he  insists,  we  think  rightly,  that  the 
of  this  institution  and  every  other  must  bo  I 

its  effect  on  the  happiness  of  the  community.  We  are 
not  quite  sure,  not  having  had  “  forty  years’  expenen^^ 
that  we  quite  know  'v\diat  is  meant  by  celibacy  M  p 
tised  by  the  Shakers ;  but,  whatever  meaning  is  attoci^ 
to  that  word,  we  cannot  agree  with  the  apostle  o 
kerism  that  it  is  necessary  to  abolish  marna^ 

to  check  the  increase  of  population.  It  is  _ 

number  of  marriages — which  are  really  too^  ew 
the  number  of  children  to  a  marriage,  whic  J 
cause  of  the  poverty  that  surrounds  us.  .  5 
of  parentage  (which  by  no  means  increase  in  ^ 
portion  to  the  number  of  children)  and  its  e  ^ 
duties  should  be  the  heritage  of  every  huma  » 

and  -we  do  not  at  all  believe  in  the  ®  mi 

where  the  prattle  of  childhood  is  not  hea  . 
blow  n  flowers  are  beautiful ;  but  they  are 
half  robbed  of  their  comeliness  when  snom 


surrounding  buds.  .  /iRiaining 

With  the  perfect  equality  of  the  sexes,  as 
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ng  nimseit  witli  gin  and  water,  and  revelling 
Sjniposium,’  or  in  Spinoza’s  ‘Ethics,’  or  in 


not  believe,  however,  that  this,  any  more  than 
pase  of  population,  renders  necessary  the  abolition 


are  our  own.  And  so,  too,  in  the  coffee- 
possible  to  get  what  we  want,  and  to  get 


self.  But  we  have  faith  in  philosophy,  and 
®i^y  learn  something  from  the  Shakers. 


the  Shakers,  we  entirely  agree;  and,  indeed, 

the  undoubted  success  of  t’leir  social  arrange-  LONDON  OUT  OF  THE  SEASON.  - 

Xnts  is  duo  to  the  fact  of  their  relj;lng  on  the  energies  it  sounds  like  a  paradox  to  talk  of  the  pleasures  of 
of  the  whole  of  their  p^ula  ion,  instead  of  rae-half.  poor  men,  and,  above  all,  it  sounds  like  a^paradox  to 
This  results  in  more  than  doubling  the  force  of  the  coni-  assert  that  a  poor  man  can  enjoy  the  snmmOT  vacation 
ounity;  for  the  exclusion  of  women  from  political  and  as  thoroughly  as  can  a  duke.  Vhen  such7mo“us 
Lial  rights  not  only  deprives  us  of  their  services  in  the  statement  is  put  forward,  wo  are  tempted  at  once  te 
lost  important  fields  of  human  enterprise  but  also  regard  it  as  a  cynical  thesis.  We  are  propared  to  he^ 
enfeebles  the  men  Ig-  constant  contact  with  a  class  devmd  that  no  enjoyment  is  comparable  to  that  of  the  philo- 
of  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  community  at  large.  So  sopher,  as,  Teufelsdrockh-like,  he  sits  in  his  shirt-sleeves 
far  as  the  abolition  of  the  aristocracy  of  sex  is  concerned  in  his  garret  in  Camden  Town,  or  in  his  attic  in  Lincoln’s 

I““.i^almg  bird’s-eye  through  a  Broseley  Clay,  moisten. 


of  marriage.  Marriage  will,  we  have  little  doubt,  alter  peculiar  piece  of  philosophic  affectation  as  was  ever 
its  character  of  inequality  and  subjection  of  the  weaker  Aristotle  of  hearing  that  “  the  sago  ”  is  “  absolutelv 
sex.  The  perpetuation  of  ill-assorted  unions  will  also,  in  happy”  even  when  he  is  being  bro\on  upon  the  wheel 
all  probability,  be  discontmimd.  But  everything  points  — of  which  contradiction  in  physical  terms,  the  philo- 

to  the  union  of  one  man  with  one  woman,  ordered  into  sopher  observes,  with  most  unperipatetic  irritation  that _ 

with  the  idea  of  permanence,  as  that  which  is  best  suited  whether  consciously  or  unconsciously — it  is  a  piece  of 
to  promote  the  greatest  and  most  lasting  happiness  of  horrible  nonsense.  Wo  may,  and  perhaps  do,  appreciate 
both.  ^  ^  ^  the  ‘  Ethics,’ or  understand  the ‘Logic.’  But  wo  know 

Another  question  which  is  rapidly  coming  to  the  front  that,  in  August,  an  Atlantic  breeze  is  worth  all  the 
in  our  own  political  arena  ^  has  been  settled  by  the  macrocosm  in  one  syllogism,  as  surely  as  we  know  that 
Shakers  in  a  way  that  we  believe  would  satisfy  our  most  a  jug  of  genuine  Steinberger  is  worth  all  the  gin  that 
advanced  political  economists.  They  have  abolished  was  ever  distilled ;  and  that,  however  self-sufficient  be 
individual  property  in  land,  and,  there  being  no  pressure  the  philosopher,  and  however  conscious  he  be  that  thirst 
of  population  and  labour  being  universal,  they  have  no  is  only  thirst,  he  will  prefer  to  quench  his  thirst  with  the 


pauper  classes,  and  a  degree  of  comfort  exists  among  one  rather  than  with  the  other.  Above  and  beyond  all 
them  which  is  not  found  elsewhere.  We  have  already  the  tall  talk  in  the  world,  the  fact  remains  that  a  tub  is 
taken  exception  to  the  mode  of  checking  population  a  tub,  and  not  a  house. 


which  the  Shakers  have  adopted ;  and  pointed  out  that 
the  “  exceedingly  beautiful  results  ”  may  be  obtained  in 
another  way  not  open  to  the  same  objection.  The  same 
may,  we  believe,  be  said  of  their  institution  of  property. 


the  tall  talk  in  the  world,  the  fact  remains  that  a  tub  is 
a  tub,  and  not  a  house. 

But  yet  it  is  possible  to  enjoy  the  summer  without 
even  renting  a  moor  or  chartering  a  yacht,  without 
crossing  the  channel,  or  tempting  the  gross  joys  of  a  sea¬ 
side  town.  For  those  who  are  wearied  and  strained 


The  fundamental  maxim  of  private  property,  that  every  with  work,  the  first  essential  is  absolute  rest ;  the  second 
person  should  have  a  right  to  what  has  been  produced  by  is  comfort  in  its  true  sen.se.  The  perfection  of  rest  and 
his  own  faculties,  has  no  application  to  property  in  land,  comfort  is  beyond  all  doubt  to  bo  found  in  a  sixty-ton 
and  if  the  institution  of  individual  property  is  in  any  peril  schooner.  For  those  who  do  not  own  a  sixty- ton  schooner, 
in  England,  it  is  on  account  of  the  persistent  attempts  the  second  best  degree  of  perfection  of  rest  and  comfort  is 
of  the  privileged  classes  to  confound  it  with  the  turning  to  be  found  in  a  West-end  club  out  of  the  season, 
the  world  we  live  in  into  the  exclusive  domain  of  the  Astraea,  long  ago  supposed  to  be  driven  from  earth,  still 
few.  Whether,  when  the  law  has  once  sanctioned  the  haunts  its  nooks  and  corners.  Her  horror  is  noise  and 
riienation  of  the  land  from  the  people  to  individuals,  it  turmoil,  as  of  wealthy  pleasure-seekers,  encumbered  with 
is  expedient  for  the  nation  to  buy  up  the  rights  of  indi-  much  baggage.  And  when  August  makes  the  country 
vidnals  and  resume  its  ownership,  is  a  question  the  impossible  for  those  wffio  know  what  the  perfection  of 
answer  to  which  must  depend  on  the  circumstances  of  physical  enjoyment  is,  and  who  know  also  that  it  is 
the  case  in  each  instance.  In  our  own  country  the  pro-  beyond  their  reach,  she  then  flits  back  to  town,  and 
gramme  of  the  Land  Tenure  Reform  Association  repre-  hovers  over  Pall-mall,  and  her  kindly  influence  is 
.sents  the  demands  of  the  best  thinkers,  and  the  direction  by  those  "who  need  it  most.  For  these  poor  bruised 
of  some  of  the  most  potent  social  forces  on  this  subject ;  souls  their  club  at  last  is  all  their  own.  From  morning 
and  the  lecture  of  Mr  Evans  will  help  to  illustrate  it  by  to  night  its  cool  corridors,  its  quiet  library,  its  sombre 


a  practical  example  of  its  realisation. 


smoking-room,  its  bright  cheerful  coffee-room,  its  well- 


We  have  endeavoured  to  pass  in  review  some  of  the  equipped  paper-room, — these,  "with  a  thousand  other 
principal  tenets  put  forward  by  Mr  Evans  on  behalf  of  comforts,  are  there  to  w^elcome  them.  Where  bores  of 
the  Shaker  body.  We  hope  we  have  done  so  without  late  were  rampant,  now  reigns  a  holy  peace  and  calm, 
prejudice.  To  the  student  of  social  science  nothing  can  No  one  now  disputes  our  right ;  no  one  looks  at  us 
he  more  valuable  than  a  careful  and  impartial  study  of  as  if  he  resented  our  presence,  or  snorts  audibly  at 
t^be  experiments  being  tried  by  the  communities  of  the  our  approach,  or  straddles  about  the  room  in  a  manner 
far  west.  Even  if  such  an  examination  resulted  in  the  intended  to  imply  that,  in  a  club  so  fast  going  to  the  bad, 
condemnation  of  everything  in  which  they  differ  from  he  considers  it  a  sacred  duty  to  society  and  to  himself 
it  would  still  be  invaluable,  as  producing  the  sense  to  be  offensively  aggressive  in  his  bearing.  The  swash- 
p  difference  which  is  essential  to  true  knowledge,  bucklers  have  left  town  together  with  the  bores,  and 
roping,  blindly  it  may  be,  for  a  solution  to  many  of  the  their  absence  is  an  inexpressible  relief.  Even  the  club 
problems  which  we  have  yet  to  face,  it  will  be  strange,  servants  are  brighter  and  happier  for  so  blessed  a  change. 
^  ced,  if  they  have  not  hit  upon  valuable  expedients  Towards  the  end  of  the  season  they  had  become  sullen 
sometimes.  The  modicum  of  success  which  has  attended  in  spirit,  and  jaded  in  manner.  Now  they  wait  upon  ns 
^practical  application  of  their  principles,  though  it  with  assiduous  tenderness.  Our  letters  are  lying  ready 
s  not,  as  Mr  Evans  imagines,  prove  the  truth  of  the  for  us  as  we  arrive,  and  there  is  that  in  the  porter  s  eye 
^/*y^^stic  notions  with  which  they  have  been  some-  which  implies  that  he  can  see  wo  are  looking  better 
th  f  bound  up,  at  all  events  goes  flir  to  prove  already  for  our  rest,  and  that  he  would  like  to  tell  us  as 

Th^  principles  deserve  the  most  earnest  attention,  much  if  he  might.  The  old  and  irritable  original 
cy  whose  conception  of  the  social  possibilities  of  well-  member,  whoso  habit  it  was  to  read  the  Times,  sit  upon 
sai^  ^*^^ded  by  the  state  of  things  which  now  the  Te7eyrap/i,  and  hold  the  Pos/ and  one  under 

UDo  n  ^  course,  look  with  equal  horror  each  arm,  leaving  only  the  Advertiser  for  his  juniors,  no 

all  such  institutions  as  Shakerlsra,  and  all  attempts  longer  monopolises  the  best  easy  chair.  The  wholo 
^  solve  in  mnrA  _ i,.* _ 1 _ Ji _ _ wVioIa  of  Ida  window,  and  all 
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it  at  once.  The  cook  is  absolutely  glad  of  some¬ 
thing  to  do ;  he  unbends  and  gives  the  whole  of  his  great 
mind  to  a  humble  filet  auux  olives ;  the  butler  uncorks  St 
Julien  with  a  great  flourish,  as  if  it  were  La  Rose  ;  the 
very  still-room  maid  concocts  tea  as  cunningly  as  if  her 
task  were  a  labour  of  love,  and  browns  toast  with 
chemical  accuracy.  The  spirit  of  the  red  cross  has  sunk 
into  the  hearts  of  these  gorgeously  apparelled  domestics, 
and  they  tend  the  lingerer  in  town  as  if  he  were  a 
woundea  pidsoner.  The  smoking  room  is  a  haven  of 
Trophonian  silence.  No  sucking  barrister  is  discussing 
a  crown  case  reserved ;  no  member  forecasting  a  division ; 
no  city  giant  expatiating  upon  tramways  or  silver  mines  ; 
no  superannuate  dragoon  recounting  his  intrigues.  In 
the  library  the  latest  novels  lie  untouched ;  the  maga¬ 
zines,  neatly  cut,  are  each  in  their  proper  places ;  the  silver- 
tongued  clock  chimes  the  quarters  in  a  tone  of  thank¬ 
fulness.  And  upon  the  stairs,  in  the  hall,  in  the  great 
cool  shady  passages,  is  rest,  and  quiet,  and  calm, — a  very 
balm  of  Gilead  for  one  worn-out  with  eight  long  months 
of  incessant  toil  and  worry. 

Nor  is  the  club  the  only  haven.  The  parks  are  really 
in  all  their  beauty,  and  are  as  silent  and  tranquil  as  if 
they,  too,  enjoyed  the  change,  and  were  weary  of 
gorgeous  carriages  and  huge  horses,  and  still  huger 
footmen.  The  great  boulevards  of  the  West  invite  a 
walk.  The  hum  and  bustle  of  fashion  is  hushed.  It 
is  possible  to  whistle  in  Piccadilly,  and  to  stop  to  repeat 
a  bar  and  to  correct  a  false  note  therein ;  a  meerschaum 
pipe  can  show  itself  in  the  Mall,  and  be  not  ashamed  ; 
and  gloves,  and  a  tall  hat,  and  an  umbrella,  and  other 
such  abominations  can  be  laid  aside  in  a  London  which 
is  now  brown-hollanded.  The  chastening  influence  of 
solitude  and  meditation  affects  even  the  hansom-cab 
drivers.  They  ask  their  exact  fare,  and  simulate  grati¬ 
tude  at  its  receipt.  And,  from  behind  her  circle  of  white 
marble,  yellow  Hebe — who  has  laid  aside  all  hope  of  a 
coronet  until  next  season — smiles  almost  naturally,  and 

Sours  out  sherry  and  seltzer  with  all  the  grace  of  a 
ausicaa. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  to  contemn  these  simple  and 
cheap  enjoyments,  as  if  they  were  tainted  with  a  flavour 
of  high  life  below  stairs.  And  it  is  true,  perhaps,  in  a 
certain  sense,  that,  for  the  lingerer  in  town,  the  roses 
are  faded  and  the  wine  is  on  the  lees.  But  the  truth  is, 
at  best,  but  a  half-truth.  The  Court  is  gone  ;  the  opera 
is  gone ;  the  theatres  are  closed  ;  the  row  is  empty ; 
there  are  no  exhibitions,  no  flower-shows,  no  city 
dinners,  no  Sunday  thunder  from  western  pulpits.  And, 
for  those  who  find  their  roses  and  their  wine  in  such 
things  as  these,  London  in  September  must  bo  dreary 
indeed.  But  those  who  linger  in  London  out  of  the 
season  may  miss,  perhaps,  the  roar  and  splendour  of 
London  in  the  season  ;  but  they  miss  it  with  a  sense  of 
relief,  as  a  something  strange  and  fantastical — a  some¬ 
thing  for  which  they  never  cared,  and  of  which  the  very 
memory  is  weariness. 

He  who  wishes  to  really  enjoy  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
to  feast  his  eyes  upon  the  gay  flowers  and  the  trim  turf, 
to  watch  with  curiosity  the  strange  ways  of  beast  and 
bird,  to  linger  alone  in  the  monkey-house  and  wonder  at 
the  wisdom  of  Darwin,  to  inspect  the  latest  arrival  at 
liis  leisure,  to  fraternise  with  the  keepers  and  hear 
strange  tales,  and,  finally,  to  go  home  without  feeling 
sick,  and  weary,  and  worn,  and  annoyed  ; — he  who  would 
do  all  this  must  visit  the  Regent’s  Park  upon  the  Derby 
Day.  It  is  the  animals,  after  all,  that  are  to  be  seen,  not 
the  gaudily-dressed  Sunday  visitors.  And,  exactly  as 
no  man  can  really  enjoy  the  Gardens  who  has  not  spent 
a  Derby  Day  in  them  all  alone,  so  he  alone  knows  how 
pleasant  London  really  is  who  has  had  the  great  city  all 
to  himself  between  the  suns  of  August  and  the  drizzle  of 
November.  Upon  him,  when  Vanity  Fair  opens  again, 
its  turmoil  comes  to  find  him  really  rested,  and  so  really 
refreshed.  Norway,  Italy,  the  Highlands,  the  western 
coast  of  Ireland — all  these  are  very  fine.  And  Central 
Africa,  and  New  Orleans,  and  the  Cataracts,  and  Niagara, 
and  Iceland — these  are  finer  still.  But  there  are  some 
things  which  it  is  not  worth  while  even  to  attempt, 
unless  we  can  do  them  as  they  ought  to  be  done  if  they 


are  to  be  really  enjoyed.  And— even  in  September— 
Pall  Mall  has  jo^^s  of  its  own  denied  to  those  who  are 
au  troisieme  at  Nice,  or  sharing  in  a  joint-stock  excur¬ 
sion  up  the  Nile,  or  suffering  things  unspeakable  at  a 
third-rate  sea- side  village. 


The  Missionary  Question  in  China. — According  to  tho 
Canton  correspondent  of  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung^  the 
Chinese  Government  has  acted  up  to  the  warnings  given 
in  its  recent  diplomatic  circular,  by  anti-missionary 
decrees  of  an  unmistakable  character.  For  the  future  no 
township  or  parish  is  to  be  responsible  for  the  loss  or 
damage  which  missionaries  may  receive.  The  authors  of 
crimes  are  to  be  punished,  but  no  compensation  can  be 
demanded  for  the  destruction  of  property,  the  robbery  of 
movables,  etc.  It  has  often  been  suspected  that  the 
Chinaman  would  prefer  to  pay  in  person  than  in  purse. 
We  wonder  whether  the  missionaries  approve  of  the  altered 
security.  All  foreign  women  are  to  be  banished,  “  inas¬ 
much  as  female  missionaries  can  produce  nothing  but  evil 
effects  on  the  female  sex  and  on  society  in  China.”  Ai 
the  same  time,  all  native  women  are  rigidly  prohibited 
from  attending  meetings  of  a  Christian  character.  The 
provisions  for  retaining  Chinese  womankind  in  their  present 
condition  are  completed  by  a  further  enactment  forbidding 
the  establishment  of  schools  for  girls.  It  is  a  good  old 
Chinese  maxim,  which  has  made  its  way  to  some  extent 
westwards  as  well,  we  suspect,  that  the  less  sense  a  woman 
has  in  her  head,  the  more  skill  she  has  in  her  fingers.. 
Orphanages  are  also  declared  to  be  and  to  remain  abolished. 
Here  again  the  Celestial  Government,  in  conformity  with 
antique  use  and  customs,  displays  a  touching  predilection 
for  child -drowning  and  child-exposure,  and  orphanages  are 
clearly  an  irreverent  innovation  on  these  conservative 
traditions.  Pagan  children  must  on  no  account  frequent 
Christian  schools.  The  reception  of  converts  is  limited- 
There  are  also  a  number  of  cumbrous  regulations  regard¬ 
ing  the  exact  registration  of  all  changes  of  religion,  of 
course  for  the  future  personal  benefit  of  the  **  apostates.” 
The  name  of  Confucius  must  be  honoured,  whatever  that 
means.  In  the  case  of  a  foreign  missionary  seeking  redress,, 
he  must  apply  to  the  local  Yamen,  and  be  prepared  to 
fulfil  the  becoming  Chinese  observances  of  falling  flat  on 
his  face,  performing  the  Kotou,  and  similar  elevating 
articles  of  etiquette.  Though  there  is  a  grim  humour 
about  these  decrees,  and  though  some  Christian  missionaries 
have  certainly  deserved  little  consideration  from  tho 
Chinese  authorities — already  exasperated  by  such  European 
exploits  as  the  opium  traflSc— still  we  should  not  be  blind 
to  the  open  slight  to  European  influence  that  is  conveyed- 
Tlie  fanatical  party  in  China  have  profited  so  largely  by 
the  recent  intercourse  with  Europe,  that  they  feel 
encouraged  to  exclude  Europeans  altogether  from  the 
country.  The  arsenals  are  busy.  The  Peiho  is  protected 
with  torpedoes.  We  may  look  for  something  startling 
before  long. 


The  Blessedness  of  Ignorance. — A  reply  of  the  Home 
Secretary  to  Mr  Newdegate  on  Tuesday  evening  is  one  of 
many  indications  that  the  system  of  morals  which  serves 
as  a  basis  for  present  legislation  is  not  the  most  enlightened 
or  exalted.  Mr  Newdegate  criticised  Mr  Bruce’s  conduct 
in  not  advising  a  remission  of  sentence  in  the  case  of  a  man 
named  Mackie,  who  was  tried  at  the  Winchester  Quarter 
Sessions  for  referring  in  a  lecture  to  a  controversial 
on  the  confessional,  which  was  alleged  to  be  obscene,  aw 
was  condemned  to  be  imprisoned  for  three  months  m  t  e 
county  gaol.  We  need  hardly  say  that  with  the  fanatic 
eccentricities  of  the  member  for  North  Warwickshire  wo 
have  no  sympathy  whatever ;  but  the  line  of  argument  y 
which  the  Home  Secretary  justified  the  operation  of  the  w 
in  this  instance  appears  to  us  at  least  equally  unsound,  an 
likely,  coming  as  it  does  from  a  responsible  oflScial,  to 
far  more  pernicious.  No  one,  according  to  Mr  Bruce,  wu  ^ 
read  the  book  in  question  without  being  morally  conta^- 
nated.  Of  course,  to  say  this  he  must  have  read,— -equ  ^ 
of  course,  he  must  be  suffering  from  a  moral  contagion  i  an 
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the  question  arises  whether  a  person  so  situated  is  the  best  together  to  smite  the  Philistiues  hip  and  thigh  with  a  great 
to  take  care  of  the  morals  of  the  rest  of  the  com-  slaughter.  David  buckles  to  with  Mr  Darwin.  “  I  feel  pro- 


taminated  by  reading 


bv  mere  coniaui;  WH/U.  craa.  j.aa«  a/asaj  »» «jr  ja.CCp  US  U  1  • ))  •‘•••vvva,  |y»^aa\iVHjr  oaiiailCU  Willi  UlltJ  ”  OVCr- 

winrftllv  sweet  it  is  assumed,  is  to  keep  us  in  ignorance  of  ex  cathedrd  patronage  of  good  old  Pigeon  Paley 

ovW  We  altogether  dissent  from  this  doctrine.  Innocence  the  menacing  storm  of  “hear,  hear ’’raised 

I  .ijs  Tbft  Tvinralitv  nf  thp  fnfiirA  mnaf  Via  *»  f-ke  occasion.  But,  unfortunately,  this  flush  of  pleasure 

is  a  child’s  virtue.  The  morality  ot  the  future  must  be  a  proved  but  momentary.  Not,  indeed,  that  fast  gathering 

morality  which  does  not  depend  o^^^ke  unstable  equilibrium  doubts  and  misgivings  are  much  to  be  wondered  at.  Partly? 
of  ignorance— ~an  equilibrium  which  any  casual  gust  may  one  would  like  to  know  by  what  process  the  ingenious 


d^troy — but  a  morality  which  knows  evil  and  hates  it.  Bresident  gets  over  the  difficulties  that  stagger  so  many 

The  blessedness  of  ignorance  is  obsolete.  If  it  were  not,  ordinary  men  :  one  would  like  to  know  whether  reason,  or 

know  not  the  man  who  could  be  trusted  to  act  as  our  a  perverse  spirit  of  opposition,  an  amiable  desire 

^  1  .nanr  •  while  if  such  a  Derson  could  be  found  the  i  popular,  ora  love  of  artistic  finish — which  of  all  these, 

moral  censor ,  while,  it  sucu  a  person  could  be  tound,  the  ^ow  many  of  them,  supplied  the  motive  to  the  formation 

effect  ot  his  rule  must  1»  disastrous  to  the  characters  of  all  of  this  opinion,  and  the  expression  of  it  at  this  particular  time. 

those  who  would  submit  to  it.  One’s  desire  to  know  this  is  all  the  greater  on  account  of  his 

extraordinary  cosmical  speculations,  the  honour  of  which, 

"  -  appears,  he  must  share  with  Mr  Peter  Bayne.  These 

cousin  such  marks  of  an  extravagant,  if  not  an  endng, 

CORRESPONDENCE.  spirit,  and  are  framed  in  such  lordly  defiance  of  the  laws  of 

-  inductive  hypothesis,  that  one  can  excuse  theologians  for  de- 

THE  “theological  stage”  IX  THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION.  ^tiafac- 

lua  ihav  -  ,  ,  .  .  tory  evidence  that  he  18  not  a  “  Will  ”  o’ the  wisp.  If  there 

Sir, — Men  of  feeling  are  often  heard  complaining  that  men  has  been  no  evolution  in  biolog)%  as  the  learned  President 

of  science  are  mere  intellectual  macliiiics,  settling  everything  insinuates,  our  first  parents  must  have  been  salamanders  ;  and 

by  force  of  pure  reason,^  coldly  superior  to  prejudice  and  wlio  can  blame  the  theologian — or  any  other  man — if  he 

passion,  and  inhumanly  iudifi'ereut  to  the  softer  emotions,  refuses  to  believe,  upon  Sir  William’s  bare  w'ord,  that  w’e  are 

If  any  man  of  feeling  among  your  readers  has  his  sleep  dis-  the  legitimate  oft8priug,notof  Adam  and  Eve, — “the  goodliest 

turbM  by  an  uncomfortable  conviction  of  this  nature,  I  can  of  their  children  since  born,” — but  of  a  pair  of  unusually  viva- 

_ ▲  I ..  j-k.  1  ^  ^  A  ^  1  Vk  \  A  MM  _ I  — _1 1  .i*_  .ll  _/l 


turbed  uy  au  uncoraiorrauie  conviction  or  tnia  nature,  i  can 
confidently  recommend  a  visit  to  the  British  Association  as 
a  perniaueut  cure.  The  B.A.,  as  it  is  briefly  termed  by  its 
facetious  habitues,  is  far  from  being  the  calm,  cold,  dry  affair 
that  the  uninitiated  would  expect  in  the  great  scientific  Feast 
of  Tabernacles.  Is  it  au  orderly  assemblage  of  arid  adust 
philosophers,  half-bliuded  by  ceaseless  devotion  to  the 
microscope,  gravely  coming  together  to  inform  each  other 
gravely  of  the  results  of  a  year’s  laborious  investigations, 
iavestigations  conducted  upon  the  strictest  scientific  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  recorded  with  the  austere  joy  that  none  but  the 
^lentific  wan  ior  can  feel  ?  No  such  thing  :  in  point  of  gaiety 
and  variety  of  interest,  the  B.A.  competes  with  Highland 
^theriuga,  volunteer  reviews,  and  horse  races.  The  ladies 
who  crowd  its  reception-rooms,  and  boldly  penetrate  into  its 
abstrusest  sections,  are  not  attired  in  the  severe  garb  of 
•cloister  students ;  their  hunger  and  thirst  for  dry  facts  is  not 
symbolized  in  their  apparel : — Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was 
not  arrayed  like  some  of  these.  And  the  male  votaries  of 
science  are  men  of  like  passions  with  ourselves.  They  try 
to  ingratiate  themselves  wdth  the  ladies,  they  air  their  hobbies 
with  a  peculuirly  British  energy,  and  sometimes  they  even 


cions  salamanders,  projected  upon  a  planet  in  the  flower  of  their 
youth,  and  providentially  endowed  with  skulls  sufficiently 


youth,  and  providentially  endowed  with  skulls  sufficiently 
elastic  to  encounter  their  new  habitation  without  incurring 
concussion  of  the  brain  1 

David’s  assault  upon  the  Darwinian  Philistine  is  fine  and 
showy  compared  with  the  “  Benicia  Boy  ”  performance  of  his 
brother  Jonathan.  To  render  this  a  really  first-rate  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  hard-hitting,  our  man  of  feeling  could  desiderate  but 
one  thing — some  faint  perception  of  the  person  or  persons 
who  are  the  unhappy  objects  of  this  bellicose  bruiser’s  irre¬ 
pressible  “  right  and  left.”  “  Right  and  left,”  do  I  say  ?  That 
conveys  but  a  faint  image  of  the  performance.  The  follow¬ 
ing  tit-bit  is  more  like  a  “  swate  ”  underhand  application  of 
the  noble  Physicist’s  hoof : 

One  herd  of  ignorant  people,  with  the  sole  prestige  of  rapidly 
increasing  numbers,  and  with  the  adhesion  of  a  few  fanatical 
deserters  from  the  ranks  of  science,  refuse  to  adniit  that  all  the 
phenomena,  even  of  ordinary  dead  matter,  are  strictly  and  exclu¬ 
sively  in  ,the  domain  of  physical  science.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a  numerous  group,  not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  entitled  to 
rank  as  physicists — though,  in  general,  they  assume  the  proud 


disDlav  sYmintr  Znf  ‘^‘>6  of  philosophers- whJ  assert  that  not  merely  life,  but  even 

f  ^  The  i  resident  of  the  A880c  atiou  consciousness,  ate  mere  physical  manifestations. 

^  “g'.>npow>le'-a»d  other  explosive  These  opposite  errors,  into  neither  of  whic6  it  is  possible  for  a 

Agents  without  expressing  a  mild  hope  that  wars  will  soon  genuine  scientific  man  to  fall,  so  long,  at  least,  as  ho  retains  his 


■come  to  an  end,  and  without  bidding  for  the  favour  of  the 
ladies  and  the  clergymen  with  the  pietistic  reflection  that 
Joubtlesa  wars  serve  some  good  purpose  in  the  meantime, 
though  the  particular  good  is  at  present  hid  from  our  limited 
vision.  The  President  of  the  Mathematical  Section,  not  con¬ 
tent  to  rule  supreme  over  sines,  cosines,  and  quaternions, 
kinetic  energy  and  dynamic  energy,  cannot  deliver  his  intro- 
'dnctory  address  without  cantering  upon  his  favourite  hobby 
into  a  field  of  science  on  which,  iierhajis,  he  has  not  wasted 


reason,  are  easily  seen  to  be  very  closely  allied.  They  are  both  to 
be  attributed  to  that  credulity  which  is  characteristic  alike  of 
ignorance  and  of  incapacity.  Unfortunately  there  is  no  cure— 
the  case  is  hopeless — for  great  ignorance  almost  necessarily  pre¬ 
sumes  incapacity,  whether  it  shows  itself  in  the  comparatively 
harmless  folly  of  the  Spiritualist,  or  in  the  pernicious  nonsense  of 
the  Materialist.  Alike  condemned  and  contemned,  we  leave  them 
to  their  proper  fate — oblivion ! 

It  is  likely  that  the  despised  philosophers  will  not  be  angry 


much  of  his  valuable  brain,  and  speakiug  us  one  having  that  they  are  thus  anathematised  from  the  use  of  the  sweet 
Authority  a^iiistthe  “pernicious  nonsense  of  the  materialist.”  ginger-pop  appellation  of  “  Physicists.”  But,  in  the  name  of 
In  one  section  the  man  of  feeling  would  be  delighted  to  hear  wonder,  who  are  they  that  are  thus  slaughtered  heaps  upon 
An  enthusiastic  ex|)erinienter,  in  reply  to  a  doubt  cast  upon  heaps,  of  course  with  a  very  different  weapon  from  that 
■one  of  his  exDerinipufa  vpliAmAnfiv  iiliimaf  with  nn  AMinlnvpd  with  nnnh  tprrible  effect  bv  SamsoR  against  the 


kis  experiments,  vehemently  aud  almost  with  au  oath  employed  with  such  terrible  effect  by  Samson  against  the 
Ainrm  that  he  knows  a  dead  vibrio  from  a  living  vibrio  just  Philistines?  When  Ajax  mistook  some  poor  innocent  sheep 
^  well  as  his  critic.  At  the  door  of  another  section  he  would  be  for  the  Grecian  chiefs,  it  hardly  needed  the  wisdom  of  Ulysses 
•aelighted  to  hear  au  irascible  ineml)er.  in  reolv  to  a  somewhat  to  conclude  that  he  was  mad  :  and  on  similar  grounds  one  ^n 


^ke  consoling  inference  thaf  scientific  discussions  are  not  is  not  quite  a  year  ago  since  he  came  forward  as  a  judge  and 
yet  ^yauced  far  wyond  the  “  theological  stage.”  a  divider  in  the  province  of  Logic  ;  and,  on  that  occasion,  lie 


beyond  the  “  theological 


TT  j  A - ...cwiuui«vx  a  divider  m  the  province  or  ijogic  ;  auu,  uu 

Undoubtedly  the  most  gratifying  thing  at  this  Edinburgh  had  the  misfortune  to  make  it  but  too  apparent  that  he  did 
.A,  to  a  lover  of  the  emotional,  was  the  theological  con-  not  understand  the  difference  between  Formal  Logic  and  the 
tession  of  faith  vouuteered  by  Sir  William  Thomson  aud  Logic  of  Induction :  believing  in  the  pride  of  mathematical 

rofe^r  Tait.  We  are  not  troubled  with  any  reasons  for  omniscience  that  he  could  arbitrate  a  somewhat  debate  ques- 

*kese  gentlemen  ;  they  go  more  upon  the  tiou  without  going  through  the  fanatiral 
than  the  Protestant  model.  No  hLUing  champions  the  rudimentf.  In  the  delicious  litt  e  pass^e  that  I  have 
And  Jonathan,  having  already  given  quoted,  he  manifests  what  he  is  plea^d 
erous  proofs  of  mutual  attachment,  have  gone  forth  almost  necessary  presumption  of  incapacity ,  ignorance  truly 
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**  great,”  an  ignorance  which,  like  Ajax,  in  his  sober  senses,  he 
will  bitterly  regret,  an  ignorance  that  Macaulay's  schoolboy 
would  have  condemned  and  contemned  ”  before  he  was  a 


INDEX  OF  PARLIAMENT. 


twelve-year-old.  Would  this  sagaciously  incredulous  physicist 
kindly  inform  us  what  men  of  the  present  day,  that  have 

assumed  the  proud  title  of  philosophers,”  **  assert  that  not 
merely  life,  but  even  volition  and  consciousness,  are  mere 
physical  manifestations  ?  ”  Certainly  it  is  not  this  doctrine, 
hut  the  very  polar  antithesis  of  this  doctrine,  that  is  held  by 
the  two  greatest  living  psychologists.  Professor  Bain  and  Mr 
Herbert  Spencer ;  and  yet,  curiously  enough,  as  we  know 
from  the  unfortunate  physicists’  antecedents,  it  is  these  very 
men  that  he  comically  desires  to  “  condemn  and  contemn  and 
leave  to  their  proper  fate — oblivion.”  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
test-tubes  and  mathematical  formulae  have  done  their  work. 
What  but  midsummer  madness  would  pronounce  materialism 
to  be  “  pernicious  nonsense  ?  ”  As  if  it  mattered  one  straw 
for  any  question  of  evidence,  natural  or  supernatural,  whether 
we  call  the  mind  spiritual  or  material,  made  of  the  same 
“substance”  as  the  body  or  made  of  a  different  “substance.” 
It  is  nearly  a  hundred  years  since  Priestley  tabled  an 
obvious  and  conclusive  demonstration  that  the  question  of  the 
“  substance  ”  of  mind  has  no  necessary  connection  either  with 
the  evidence  for  the  existence  of  God  or  with  the  evidence 
for  a  Future  State.  Is  Professor  Tait  aware  that  the  cele¬ 
brated  “  watch  ”  argument  of  design  was  produced  by  the 
materialist  Priestley,  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  it  appeared 
in  the  pages  of  Paley  ? 

However  disgusting  it  may  be  to  the  cold  reasoner  when 
men  with  an  eminent  knowledge  of  one  department  presume 
to  legislate  for  departments  concerning  which  they  are  not 
possessed  of  average  knowledge,  the  spectacle  is  always  re¬ 
freshing  to  the  lovers  of  sensation.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we 
have  not  heard  the  last  of  Professor  Tait.  It  is,  perhaps,  a 
vulgar  [)leaaure,  but  there  are  many  who  derive  considerable 
enjoyment  from  the  strength  of  his  language  when  a  scientific 
hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water  lets  loose  his  tongue 
against  the  work  of  more  delicate  artificers. 

I  am,  &c.,  W.  M. 


Army  Regulation  Bill,~Read  a  third  time  in  the  Lords  on 
August  4.  On  the  proposal  to  consider  the  Lords’  Amendments 
in  the  Commons  on  August  10,  Mr  Torrens’s  motion  to  postpone 
them  in  order  to  pass  a  Standing  Order  to  prevent  the  with- 
drawal  by  Royal  Warrant  of  any  part  of  a  Bill  from  the 
discretion  of  Parliament  was  negatived  by  141  vctes  to  83. 

Elections  (Parliamentaiy  and  Municipal)  Bill, — Some  supple¬ 
mentary  clauses  were  introduced  in  Committee  in  the  Commons 
on  August  4.  The  Bill  passed  out  of  Committee  on  August  7 
was  read  a  third  time  in  the  Commons  on  August  8,  and  on  the 
same  day  read  a  first  time  in  the  Lords.  Brought  on  for  second 
reading  on  August  10,  it  was  rejected  on  the  motion  of  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  by  97  votes  to  48. 

Intoxicating  Liquors  Licenses  Suspension  Bill. — Passed  thmncri. 


Intoxicating  Liquors  Licenses  Suspension  Bill, — Passed  through 
Committee  in  the  Lords  on  August  7. 

Judicial  Committee  of  Privy  Council  Bill, — Read  a  second  time 
in  the  Commons  on  August  5. 

Local  Government  Board  Bill,— Read  a  second  time  in  the  Lords 
on  August  7. 

Military  Manoeuvre  Bill, — Introduced  in  the  Commons  by  Mr 
Cardwell  and  read  a  second  time  on  August  10. 

Sunday  Observance  Prosecutions  Bill, — Read  a  second  time  in  the 
Lords  on  August  7. 


SCIENCE  AND  TRUTH. 


Sir, — The  Times  of  7th  inst.  remarks  that  the  Presidents 
of  the  British  Association  “appear  to  hold  their  annual  office 
under  a  condition  unfavourable  to  truth.”  The  starting  point 
which  has  brought  out  this  remark  is,  why  should  there  be 
any  doubt  as  to  liow  life  was  brought  into  this  world.  “  DonH 
things  come  into  this  world?  Don’t  aerolites?  ”  The  President 
endeavours  to  lead  us  on  to  the  idea  that  life  was  introduced 
to  this  earth  by  matter  falling  on  it  from  the  atmosphere ; 
the  said  matter  having  previously  been  a  portion  of  a  comet. 
By  this  supposition  one  great  law  of  the  universe  is  ignored, 
and  that  is  assumed  as  a  fact  which  is  only  ideal — aerolites 
are  composed  of  metallic  and  minenil  matters,  similar  to 
those  which  are  found  in  this  earth  ;  there  is  no  proof  w’hat- 
ever  that  aerolites  which  have  fallen  on  this  earth  were,  at 
any  time,  a  part  or  portion  of  any  separate  cosmical  body. 
If  we  say  they  are,  we  allow  at  once  that  the  laws  of  gravita¬ 
tion  can  be  destroyed,  and  w'e  assume  a  power  of  attraction  in 
the  earth  which  we  cannot  allow  to  any  other  globe.  We 
liave  thus  a  primd  facie  case  against  aerolites  being  portions 
of  any  other  cosmical  body,  and  consequently  that  life  was 
not  brought  into  this  world  by  matter  falling  from  any  other 
body.  Whatever  difficulties  may  arise  as  to  the  question,  how 
did  life  first  come  upon  earth,  the  President  is  not  so  far  from 
the  truth  in  supposing  that  life  does  come  from  the  atmosphere  ; 
we  know  that  it  is  there,  the  very  dust  that  floats  in  the  sun- 
bciam  has  life  in  it,  and  fish  of  sorts  have  descended  in  rain.  It 
by  no  means  follows  that  the  air  produced  either,  because  the 
germs  may  have  been  on  the  earth  or  water,  gathered  from 
thence  by  the  wdiid,  carried  up  into  upper  regions,  and  dis¬ 
charged  from  thence,  when  the  atmosphere  w’as  no  longer  in  a 
condition  to  retjiin  them,  and  when  the  attraction  of  the 
earth  brought  them  under  the  law  of  gravitation.  Life  may 
and  does  fall  upon  earth,  but  that  life  belonged  to  it,  and  to 
no  other  cosmical  body.  The  President  may'  be  right  in 
another  point :  life  may  have  fallen  on  the  earth,  in  or  wuthin 
an  aerolite,  but  it  by  no  means  follow’s  that  the  germ  of  life 
and  the  particles  of  the  aerolite  did  not  belong  originally  to 
this  earth.  The  colours  seen  in  the  atmosphere,  in  the  rain¬ 
bow,  aurora  borealis,  and  under  other  prismatic  conditions, 
denote  the  presence  of  certain  mineral  and  metallic  vapours  ; 
the  lines  detected  by  the  spectroscope  tell  the  same  thing. 
Thei*e  is,  then,  no  reason  why  these  vapours,  under  certain 
atmospheric  conditions,  should  not  resume  their  pristine 
character,  and,  coming  at  once  under  the  law  of  gravitetion, 
fall  upon  earth  in  such  shapes  as  we  find  them.  The  fall  of 
a  meteorite  might  thus  be  attended  with  the  germ  of  or  even 
with  life  itself,  but  the  life,  germ,  and  meteorite  would  be  all 
of  this  earth,  I  am,  &c.,  H.  P.  Malet. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

The  markets  have  shown  great  activity,  although  the 
extremely  favourable  weather  has  caused  many  members  to 
remain  away  from  business,  and  the  closing  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  on  Monday  has  also  induced  many  who  would 
otherwise  have  been  present  to  take  advantage  of  a  broken 
week.  The  prospects  of  a  revival  of  foreign  trade,  and  the 
satisfactory  accounts  received  from  the  country  regarding  ’ 
the  harvest,  have  encouraged  confidence,  and  although 
Consols  show  no  improvement,  an  advance  of  from  2  to 
3  per  cent,  has  taken  place  in  most  of  the  English  rail¬ 
ways.  There  continues  to  be  only  a  moderate  demand  for 
accommodation  at  the  Bank  of  England  and  in  the  open 
discount  market,  and  the  rates  current  show  no  change. 

The  English  Funds  have  not  been  influenced  by  the 
favourable  aspect  of  affairs,  and  after  receding  I  on 
Thursday,  leave  off  the  same  as  last  week,  viz., 93^  to 

In  Foreign  Bonds  business  has  been  exceptionally  quiet, 
Italian  being  the  only  security  in  which  activity  has  been 
shown. 

The  rise  in  English  Railways  has  been  in  many  instances 
important,  owing  to  the  favourable  dividend  of  the  London 
and  North  Western,  which  is  announced  as  6J  per  cent.,  and 
the  prospects  of  encouraging  traffic  returns.  Brighton  have 
risen  3;  Great  Eastern,  2;  Great  Western,  2|;  London 
and  Northwestern,  2J;  and  South  Eastern,  3. 

In  the  various  Bituminous  Rock  Paving  Companies,  a 
further  advance  has  occurred,  especially  in  Neuchatel  and 
Val  de  Travers,  the  former  having  touched  62,  and  the 
latter  35^. 

The  Southwark  and  City  Subway  Company  has  just 
been  formed,  with  a  capital  of  100,0002.,  in  10,000  shares 
of  102.  each,  to  make  an  underground  railway  from  St 
George’s  Church,  Southwark,  to  Arthur  Street  West  and 
Cannon  Street.  The  enormous  traffic  passing  over  London- 
bridge  will  thus  be  relieved,  while  the  City  will  be  con¬ 
nected  with  the  extensive  system  of  tramways  having  their 
termini  south  of  the  Thames.  The  pri  nciples  upon  which 
the  subway  will  be  constructed  are  identical  w’ith  those 
adopted  in  the  Tower  Subway.  The  subway  will  be 
furlongs  in  length,  and  can  be  constructed  within  twelve 
months.  The  subscription  list  will  close  for  London  on 
Tuesday  next,  and  the  following  day  for  the  country. 

The  following  were  the  closing  quotations  last  night : 

Consols,  93|  to  93f . 

Foreign  Bonds : — Argentine  Six  per  Cents.,  92^  to  93;  Egyp¬ 
tian  Seven  per  Cents.  Viceroy,  82t  to  82J  ditto  F 

Cents.,  1808,  78|  to  78f ;  ditto  Seven  per  Cents.  Khedive,  <4#  w 
71 French  Six  per  Cents.,  98ito984;  Italian  Five  per  Cents., 

to  58| ;  Peruvian  Five  per  Cents.  924  te  9^  J  Spanish  Ihr^e  ^r 
Cents.,  31  15-lG  to  32  1-16;  Turkish  Five  per  Cents.,  18bo, 
to  -loJ  ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1866,  62  to  62^  ;  and  ditto  1869,  ooj 
to  r>6j.  ,  ,  . 

English  Railway  Shares. — Brighton,  63i  to  63j  ;  Caledonia^ 
1011  to  101|;  Great  Eastern,  424  to  42i ;  Great  Western, 
to  984 »  Great  Northern,  A,  162|  to  153  ;  London  / 

Western,  14o3  to  14Cg  ;  Metropolitan,  82A  to  82^;  Midhin  , 
1353  to  1353;  North-Eastern  Consols,  166j  to  167;  bheffieia, 
591  to  004?  South-Eastern,  903  to  903-  u  mo  tn 

Miscellaneous  Shares  :  —  Anglo-American  Telegraph,  10-  * 
104 ;  Anglo-Mediterranean  ditto,  162  to  164 ;  British  India 
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rl'-"’  Teleeraph  ' t?  8}f  Talmoith "Ind  mIiu/io  t‘o  lOj!  ‘1“''  ''®“go»“c«  O®  ^9  uncle,  !io  carries 

China  ,  Lj^Xelegraph,  19|  to  198 ;  Hudson’s  Bay,  8i  to  9 ;  ^^sumed  madness  to  a  monstrous  pitch,  and  renders  some 
Rubbers,  49^  to  49|;  Ottoman  Banks,  11  13-lG  to  ^  his  sane  speeches  as  if  he  had  come  fresh  from  Bedlam. 
11 15-lC;  and  Telegraph  Constnictioii,  33f  to  33.  Ihe  pleasant  impression  which  he  makes  during  Hamlet’s 

-  -  interview^  with  the  King  and  Queen  is  destroyed  by  the 

overdone  passion  of  the  soliloquy  that  is  its  sequel.  If  the 
SHAKESPEARE  AT  THE  GAIETY  THEATRE.  dialogue  with  the  ghost  is  fairly  rendered,  and  the  flret 
Afr  Walter  Montgomery,  who  has  added  much  to  the  Polonius  is  good,  the  «  To  be  or  not  to  be” 

imitation  he  had  previously  acquired  in  England  by  his  ^  feebly  violent,  and  the  dialogue  with  Ophelia 

LrtVilv  annlauded  performances  in  Australia  during  the  spoilt  by  an  unnatural  effort  to  combine  suppreset^d 

few  years,  is  making  a  bold  experiment,  the  intention  Tr hoodwink  the  King  imd 

of  which  deserves  hearty  sympathy,  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre.  .  Montgomery  makes  Hamlet  know  to  be 

tTa  has  undertaken,  during  the  present  month,  “  to  present  “  i  tolerable,  however,  in  comparison  with 

variety  of  plays  in  rapid  succession,”  those  plays  not  ,  8  behaviour  during  the  play-scene.  In  his  eagerness 

hpinff  burlesques  or  melodramas,  but  the  best  and  most  l^li®  King,  he  crawls  and  rolls 

varied  selection  that  he  can  make  from  “  the  poetic  drama.”  ^  i  ®  ,  P***  peering  and  glaring,  while  the  King  cowers 

On  the  first  three  nights  of  last  week  Hamlet  was  played  ;  c  oa  s  himself,  with  utter  contempt  of  art  and  of 

then  the  Lady  of  Lyons  followed  for  two  nights,  and  Othello  ,  *  purpose.  Having  omitted  some  parts  of  tho 

for  one.  This  week  we  have  had  Louis  tlw  Eleventh  thrice,  P  Montgomery  ought,  in  order  to  avoid  unpleasant 

and  As  You  Like  It  twice,  while  this  evening  A  New  TFaw  ,?  Hamlets  advice  to  the  players. 

to  Pan  Old  Debts  is  to  be  performed ;  and  at  least  seven  ,  Othello,  Mr  Montgomery  is  neither  so  good  nor  so 
other  plays,  including  Richard  the  Third  and  Romeo  and  Hamlet.  The  Most  potent,  grave,  and 

Juliet  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  and  The  Honeymoon,  are  jo^orend  signiors  speech  is  delivered  as  a  trained  school* 

promised  for  the  next  fortnight. 

It  must  strike  every  one  at  starting  that  this  programme  praise  in  all  the  passages  that  follow.  As  OtJuilU> 

is  more  bravo  than  prudent.  We  quite  think  with  Mr  was  only  produced,  however,  for  a  single  night,  and  as 

Montgomery  that  ‘Hhe  poetic  drama  ”  ought  to  be  played  nor  appre- 

in  London,  and  that,  if  it  were  properly  played,  there  Shakespeare,  it  is  possible  that 

would  be  no  lack  of  popular  favour  for  it,  not  enough  per-  Montgomery  s  Othello  was  smothered  by  their  inca^- 
haps  to  make  such  gorgeous  and  un -Shakespearian  shows  as  lu  the  on  y  scene  in  which  Im  had  no  such  ol^tacles, 

Mr  Charles  Kean  indulged  in  at  the  Princess’s  profitable,  ^ 

but  quite  enough  to  pay  for  all  legitimate  outlay  in  ^®  8^®^^  ®f  ®®t-  .T^®/®^  however,  rant  wi« 

“revival,”  and  to  make  it  worth  the  while  of  painstaking  admissible  and,  as  we  have  said,  Mr  Montgomery  neaidy. 

and  really  ambitious  actors  to  devote  themselves  to  the  ^  ways  ran  s. 

worthiest  sort  of  acting.  We  also  think,  though  our  ,  ?"  Thursday  anj 

estimate  of  hU  powers  may  not  be  as  high  as  his  own,  that  I”!;  ~  were  omitted,  the  whole 

Mr  Montgomery  is  a  sufficiently  good  actor  to  take  his  performance  was  better,  and  Mr  Montgomery  imde  a  very 
share  in  sLh  an  enterprise,  and  we  should  honour  him  for  f  Orlando.  Though  Mr  Montgomery  is  evidently  n^t 

attempting  to  take  the  lead  in  it  were  he  a  worse  actor  T’  “  oan  judge 

than  he  i“  But  Mr  Montgomery  has  not  made  a  wise  P'^^’  better  atted  for  comedy.  Except  that 

1  .  .  XT  •  c  1  •  If  1.1,  11  . .  j  ho  is  not  quite  a  sumciently  ardent  lover,  and  that,  when 

beginDing.  Ho  is  of  course  himself .  thoroughly  practised  ,  .  ^1.1  i,  i,-  •  c  A  v  j  1 

•lui  i,  j  1,1.  i.ri,-  he  runs  to  attach  his  verses  in  praise  of  Rosalind  to  every 

in  the  plays  he  produces,  but  most  of  his  company  are  new  .  ,  i,*  1  xi,  •  u*  1  i- 

ov  u  j  -f  u  j  1  •  •  ij  •  XI  j  X  1  tree,  he  runs  more  on  his  legs  than  in  his  speech,  his 

to  Shakespeare,  and,  if  hard  training  would  in  the  end  take  .  n  x  xi.  1,  x  mu  •  •  x  1  e- 

.1  x^  f  XU  •  1  j  X*  °  1  i,  1  '  X  •  1  Orlando  is  excellent  throughout.  There  is  just  enough  of 

them  out  of  their  melodramatic  and  burlesquing  tricks,  •  •  xu  •  x  11  .;xu  i  1;.,  m  x  x 

ri  .  ,  X  j  1  XU  XI  X  •  1  ®x  passion  in  the  opening  talk  with  Adam  about  his  evil  treat- 

throw  off  those  tricks  at  once  ^  brother,  and  in  the  ensuing  quarrel  with  his 

^d  suddenly  fit  themselves  for  Shakespeanan  acting,  ^d  ^  ^  The  wrestling  scene 

for^tmg,  not  only  in  one  of  Shakespeare  s  plays,  but  in 

a  variety  in  rapid  succession  ’  The  actor  who  ‘  gets  up  when  they  resolve  to  flee  to  the  forest  of 

lago  8  part  for  a  single  night,  mimt  necessarily  fail,  and  is  himself  admirably,  both  in  tho 

tobe  blam^  but  his  temerity  in  attempting  to  exiled  Duke  and  in  the  presence  of  tho 

r  Rosalind,  and  the  somewhat  subordinate  part 

wisely  had  he  limited  himself  to  three  or  four  plays  instead 

0  t^ing  a  dozen  for  his  month  s  experiment.  As  he  is  ehort  tussle  of  wit  with  Jaques  in  tho 

w^r?  by  the  greater  task  best  fragment  in  hU  whole 

which  he  has  attempted,  he  does  much  injustice  to  himself  of  Orlando,  and  iAclines  as  to  believe  that  in 

thrni^'  ,•  '  of  arranging  for  P^e  highest  sort  of  comedy,  where  he  is  not  tempted  to  be 

uLr^S  ^®  ?  1°  many  new  plays,  and  especially  of  either  speech  or  action,  he  would  best  succeed 

Sm.  .  ®  at  rehearsals,  must  be  so  great  hat  we  have  indigent  audience, 

no  right  to  expect  that  even  his  own  parts  will  be  enacted  .r.  .  ,  >  xv  x  ten  u  j* 

ns  well  as  they  should  be,  or  as  they  might  be  if  he  were  “  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  most  of  the  subordi- 

able  to  attend  to  them  pronerlv  ”^‘®  P"‘®  *“  *'^®®®  “*''®®  ”>8®®‘0“‘>y  !»>•- 

Yet  we  are  bound  to  say  that  the  faults  in  Mr  Mont-  f?™®<l-  °"®.  «ould  expect  otherwise,  and  no  one  hi«  a 

gomery-8  acting  do  not  appear  to  be  the  results  of  fatigue  r|gbt  to  complain  that  it  is  so.  Indeed,  the  womW  is 
or  carelessness.  We  have  seen  him  only  in  the  three  ‘bat  Mr  Montgomery  has  not  fared  worse  m  his  ^is^ 

Shakespearian  characters  which  he  assumed  last  week  and  Mr  John  Maclean,  a  painstaking  actor  at  Ml  ^ 

this,  and,  though  he  succeeds  fairly  as  Orlando,  wo  like  Jbough  by  no  means  raine  enoug  ^  /  p  . 

him  neither  as  Hamlet  nor  as  Othello.  Both  these  parts  Sbakespemian  acting,  surprised  us  by  his  “  P®'®* 

have  evidently  been  laboriously  studied  by  him,  but  his  “ms.  Bra  an  lo,  an  a  ire.  *  m. , -bstone  In 

aoour  and  study  have  not  been  in  the  right  direction.  There  rl  AiT  ifer  best  and  did 

|9  aow  and  then'' much  to  admire  in  his  elocution,  and,  when  Miss  Ada  0»7®«<l‘9b  did  her  ^st,  ^  <ia 

he  chooses,  he  seems  able  to  act  with  excellent  effect ;  but  ‘bough  most  ®“®®rf“%7^®“  “ 

where  he  copies  he  has  generally  gone  to  the  wrong  models,  f®“b‘et  and  hose,  as  ®®®Mmd.  Mi^  Jane  Ri^oW,  t^^^ 

h.  u!  to  /iu,  .„to  .pf. .....  iff  .'.a  srto"”" 

So  it  is  especially  with  Hamlet.  Occasionally  he  is  Praise  is  due  for  the  good  taste  shown  in  the  selectmn^ 

a^amirable,  and  especially  in  the  scene  with  the  grave-diggers;  appropriate  scenery  and  costume  in  all  ^  ®  P  ®  ,  , 

but  there  is  no  Vonsistency  in  his  idea  of  Hamlet’s  cha-  we  have  seen.  We  could  dispense,  however,  witb  j^  - 
^ter,  and  he  nearly  always  rants.- Over  anxious  to  show  that  ballet-girls  dressed  up  as  pag®s  m 
Hamlet  is  really  sane,  and  only  affects  madness  as  a  means  I  here  they  are  a  little  less  out  of  place,  in  As  You  Like 


share  in  such  an  enterprise,  and  we  should  honour  him  for 
attempting  to  take  the  lead  in  it  were  he  a  worse  actor 
than  he  is.  But  Mr  Montgomery  has  not  made  a  wise 
beginoing.  He  is  of  course  himself,  thoroughly  practised 
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MR  BROWNING'S  NEW  POEM. 

Rtfausdous  Adventure :  including  a  Transcript  from  Euripides, 
lij  Hubert  Browning.  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

Having  undertaken  to  tell  in  modern  English  verse  one 
of  the  stories  of  old  Greek  tragedy,  it  is  not  strange  that 
Mr  Browning  should  have  made  his  selection  from 
Euripides.  In  .d^schylus  there  is  an  intense  belief  in  the 
supernatural  :  men  are  the  sport  of  the  gods  ;  the  gods 
themselves  are  the  creatures  of  destiny.  In  Sophocles  this 
view  of  things  is  much  toned  down  and  softened ;  but 
belief  in  the  supernatural  realities  is  almost  as  vividly 
jK)rlrayed  :  zEschylus  is  almost  as  strictly  religious  a  poet 
as  Sophocles.  In  Euripides,  however,  religion  passes  into 
fihilosophy.  Vivid  and  impressive  as  are  his  tragedies,  he 
shows  in  them  that  he  hardly  believes  in  the  great  powers 
which  he  describes,  or  rather  that  he  partly  believes  them  to 
bj  forces  under  human  control  and  partly  uses  them  as  con¬ 
venient  phrases  for  expressing  the  operation  of  that  general 
law  of  nature  to  which  men  are  forced  to  submit  and  which 
is  uniform  in  its  method,  one  and  absolute  by  whatever 
vai  ious  names  it  may  be  known.  That,  clearly,  is  the  view 
of  life,  and  its  secrets,  with  which  Mr  Browning  is  most  in 
accord,  and  ho  shows  it  very  notably  in  the  beautiful 
‘‘  transcript,’’  as  he  calls  it,  which  he  has  here  made  of  the 
tragedy  of  ‘  Alcestis.’ 

f  t  would  be  an  interesting  study  to  compare  the  old  and 
the  now  poems,  to  see  in  detail  what  Mr  Browning  has  taken 
from  Euripides,  where  ho  has  varied  the  meaning,  and 
where  he  has  introduced  thoughts  altogether  fresh.  We 
shall  not  here  attempt  that  work,  however ;  and  we  advise 
no  reader  of  ‘  Balaustion’s  Adventure  ’  to  attempt  it  until 
ho  has  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  poem  as  it  stands.  Most 
of  the  dialogue  parts  are  accurate  translations,  but  the 
story  has  so  liltered  through  Mr  Browning’s  mind  that  it  is 
li  thoroughly  original  poem,  and  as  such  it  claims  to  be 
read  and  mastered  before  classical  criticism  is  allowed  to 
have  play. 

TIio  machinery  which  Mr  Browning  has  employed  for 
introducing  the  story,  and  for  justifying  him  in  telling  it 
in  narrative  form — which  iiarrativ'o  form,  being  Mr  Brown¬ 
ing  s,  we  need  not  say  is  intensely  dramatic — is  ingenious 
and  gnvceful.  Balaustion  is  a  maiden  of  Rhodian  Kameiros, 
wlio,  when  Kameiros  joins  the  league  which  Sparta  is  head¬ 
ing  against  Athens,  persuades  some  of  her  townsfolk,  “  all 
that  have  a  soul,”  to  take  refuge  in  the  home  of  that 

- —  tragic  triad  of  immortal  fames, 

Ai.schulos,  Sophoklcs,  Euripides, 

and  to  send  a  ship  to  join  the  Athenians.  In  that  ship 
she  goes  herself,  encouraging  her  comrades  by  repeat¬ 
ing  to  them  the  poems  of  her  chielly-loved  Euripides ;  and, 
when  the  ship  is  driven  for  safety  to  Syracuse,  and  the 
«y  racusans  refuse  to  give  it  shelter,  she  bribes  them  by 
promising  to  recite 

'i'hc  main  of  a  whole  play,  from  first  to  last. 

That  stvuugost,  saddest,  sweetest  song  of  his, 

Alkestis. 

Here  wo  have  the  tale  as  she  is  supposed  to  have  told  it. 

It  is  told  by  Mr  Browning  with  great  power,  and  with 
more  refinement  of  strong  thought  than  is  common  with 
him.  The  opening  contest  between  Death  and  Admetus, 
when  the  time  has  come  for  Alcestis  to  die,  in  order  that 
her  husband’s  life  may  bo  saved,  is  skilfully  described,  and 
it  is  followed  by  a  skilful  presentment  of  the  grief  of  the 
country  people  when  they  hear  of  the  compact  that  has 
l>een  made  and  of  the  loss  of  their  dear  mistress  which  they 
are  to  suffer.  We  see  Alcestis  come  out,  pale  and  dying, 
to  take  her  last  look  at  the  sun — that  sun,  Apollo,  that 
was  author  of  the  cruel  doom  by  which,  with  her  husband’s 
consent,  she  is  to  fall.  She  is  tender  with  Admetus,  but  she 
measures  him  at  his  worth,  sees  that,  though  she  is  ready 
to  die  for  him,  ho  is  not  much  of  a  man  to  let  her  do  so, 
and  only  hopes  that  ho  will  take  due  care  of  her  children, 
and  save  her  from  tlio  indignity  and  them  from  the  mis¬ 
fortune  of  his  taking  another  wife  when  she  is  gone. 

The  strong  point  of  this  poem  is  its  subtle  analysis  of 
the  character  of  Admetus ; 


The  man  was  like  some  merchant  who,  in  storm. 

Throws  the  freight  over  to  redeem  the  ship  ; 

No  question,  saving  both  w'ere  better  still. 

As  it  was, — why,  he  sorrowed,  which  sufficed. 

His  selfishness  in  allowing  his  wife  to  die  for  him  is  clearly 
shown.  It  does  not  mitigate  his  sorrow  at  the  prospect  of 
losing  her.  It  never  occurs  to  him  while  she  lives  that,  no 
other  substitute  being  procurable,  it  would  be  a  nobler 
thing  to  die  himself  than  to  let  his  wife  die  for  him.  Nor 
does  that  thought  come  at  once  to  him  after  she  is  dead. 
It  comes  slowly  as  he  stands  over  her  corpse,  with  the 
children  beside  him  : 

“  Ay,  she  hears  not,  she  sees  not :  I  and  you, 

’Tis  plain,  are  stricken  hard  and  have  to  bear !  ” 

Was  all  Admetos  answered;  for,  I  judge. 

He  only  now  began  to  taste  the  truth  : 

The  thing  done  lay  revealed,  which  undone  thing. 
Rehearsed  for  fact  by  fancy,  at  the  best. 

Never  can  equal.  He  had  used  himself 
This  long  while  (as  he  muttered  presently) 

To  practise  with  the  terms,  the  blow  involved 
By  the  bargain,  sharp  to  bear,  but  bearable 
Because  of  plain  advantage  at  the  end. 

Now  that,  in  fact  not  fancy,  the  blow  fell — 

Needs  must  he  busy  him  with  the  surprise. 

“  Alkestis — not  to  see  her  nor  be  seen, 

Hear  nor  be  heard  of  by  her,  any  more 
To-day,  to-morrow,  to  the  end  of  time — 

Did  I  mean  this  should  buy  my  life? ”  thought  he. 

There  we  see  him  selfish  still.  His  wife  being  dead,  he 
finds  the  blow  is  greater  than  he  expected ;  but  he  feels  it 
only  as  a  blow  to  himself,  and  all  he  wishes  is  that  it  had 
not  been  necessary  for  the  blow  to  fall.  That  wish  and 
that  feeling  stir  him  during  a  fierce  quarrel  which  he  has 
with  his  father,  Pheres. 

All  he  felt  now  was,  that  there  faced  him  one 
Supposed  the  likeliest,  in  emergency. 

To  help  ;  and  help,  by  mere  self-sacrifice 
So  natural,  it  seemed  as  if  the  sire 
Must  needs  lie  open  still  to  argument. 

Withdraw  the  rash  decision,  not  to  die 

But  rather  live,  though  death  would  save  his  son 

Argument  like  the  ignominious  grasp 

Of  the  drowner  whom  his  fellow  grasps  as  fierce, 

Each  marvelling  that  the  other  needs  must  hold 
Head  out  of  water,  though  friend  choke  thereby. 

The  controversy  of  selfishness  betw'een  father  and  son  is 
set  forth  with  even  painful  vigour.  It  checks  for  a  time 
the  regeneration  that  is  working  in  the  breast  of  Admetus. 
But  the  regeneration  is  wrought  when  Alcestis  is  not  only 
dead,  but  buried, — when  her  very  corpse  is  lost  to  him, 
and  he  returns  to  his  home  to  find  how  utterly  homeless  it 
has  come  to  be. 

“  O  hateful  entry,  hateful  countenance 
O’  the  widowed  halls  !  ” — he  moaned.  “  What  was  to  be  ? 
Go  there  ?  Stay  here  ?  Speak,  not  speak  ?  All  was  now 
Mad  and  impossible  alike  ;  one  way 
And  only  one  was  sane  and  safe— to  die  : 

Now  he  w^as  made  aware  how  dear  is  death. 

How  loveable  the  dead  are,  how  the  heart 
Yearns  in  us  to  go  hide  where  they  repose. 

When  we  find  sunbeams  do  no  good  to  see. 

Nor  earth  rests  rightly  where  our  footsteps  fall. 

His  wife  had  been  to  him  the  very  pledge. 

Sun  should  be  sun,  earth — earth  ;  the  pledge  was  robbed. 
Pact  broken,  and  the  world  was  left  no  world.” 

He  stared  at  the  impossible,  mad  life  : 

Stood,  w  hile  they  bade  “  Advance— advance  !  Go  deep 
Into  the  utter  dark,  thy  palace  core  !  ” 

They  tried  w’hat  they  called  comfort,  “  touched  the  quick 
Of  the  ulceration  in  his  soul,”  he  said, 

With  memories, — “  once  thy  joy  was  thus  and  thus  !  ’ 

True  comfort  wxre  to  let  him  fiing  himself 
Into  the  hollow  grave  o’  the  tomb,  and  so 
Let  him  lie  dead  along  with  all  he  loved. 

The  process  of  regeneration  is  summed  up  in  a  line, — • 

He  was  beginning  to  be  like  his  wife. 

And,  being  redeemed,  Admetus  may  be  made  happy  again. 
While  his  wife  lay  unburied  a  guest  had  come  to  him,  and 
he  had  felt  bound  to  so  far  set  aside  his  grief  as  to  perform 
the  duties  of  hospitality.  The  guest  was  Hercules.  Him 
Admetus  caused  to  be  entertained  with  all  due  ceremony, 
and,  that  there  might  be  no  cloud  in  the  guest-chamber, 
told  him  not  that  his  wdfe,  but  that  a  strange  woman,  was 
dead  and  had  to  be  buried. 

Whereat  the  hero,  who  was  truth  itself, 

Let  out  the  smile  again,  repressed  aw'hile 
Like  fountain-brilliance  one  forbids  to  play. 

He  did  too  many  grandnesses,  to  note 
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Much  in  the  meaner  things  about  his  path  : 

And  stepping  there,  with  face  towards  the  sun, 

Stopped  seldom  to  pluck  weeds  or  ask  their  names. 
Therefore  he  took  Admetos  at  the  word. 

And  he  knew  nothing  of  th§  mournful  procession  that  was 
following  Alcestis  to  the  grave  while  he  was  partaking  of 
the  refreshment  offered  to  him. 

Ilerakles 

Had  flung  into  the  presence,  frank  and  free, 

Out  from  the  labour  into  the  repose, 

Ere  out  again  and  over  head  and  ears 
I’  the  heart  of  labour,  all  for  love  of  men  : 

Making  the  most  o’  the  minute,  that  the  soul 
And  body,  strained  to  height  a  minute  since. 

Might  lie  relaxed  in  joy,  this  breathing  space, 

For  man’s  sake  more  than  ever;  till  the  bow, 

Kestrung  o’  the  sudden,  at  first  cry  for  help, 

Should  send  some  unimaginable  shaft 
True  to  the  aim  and  shatteringly  through 
The  plate-mail  of  a  monster,  save  man  so. 

He  slew  the  pest  o’  the  marish  yesterday  : 

To-morrow  ho  would  bit  the  flame-breathed  stud 
That  fed  on  man’s-flesh ;  and  this  day  between — 

Because  he  held  it  natural  to  die. 

And  fruitless  to  lament  a  thing  past  cure. 

So,  took  his  fill  of  food,  wine,  song  and  flowers. 

Till  the  new  labour  claimed  him  soon  enough. 

But  presently  Hercules  learns  the  truth  about  Alcestis : 
and,  learning  it,  he  knows  at  once  what  his  next  labour  is 
to  be.  He  straightway  goes  to  the  grave  which  Admetus 
and  the  funeral  party  have  just  left. 

Gladness  be  with  thee,  Helper  of  our  world! 

I  think  this  is  the  authentic  sign  and  seal 
Of  Godship,  that  it  ever  waxes  glad, 

And  more  glad,  until  gladness  blossoms,  bursts 
Into  a  rage  to  suffer  for  mankind. 

And  re-commence  at  sorrow;  drops  like  seed 
After  the  blossom,  ultimate  of  all. 

Say,  does  the  seed  scorn  earth  and  seek  the  sun  ? 

Surely  it  has  no  other  end  and  aim 

Than  to  drop,  once  more  die  into  the  ground, 

Taste  cold  and  darkness  and  oblivion  there  : 

And  thence  rise,  tree-like  grow  through  pain  to  joy, 

More  joy  and  most  joy, — do  man  good  again. 

Hercules  is  not  absent  long.  He  comes  back  while 
Admetus,  penitent  and  unselfish  at  last,  still  lingers  at  the 
gate.  He  blames  him  for  having  deceived  him,  and  claims 
as  requital  that  he  will  guard  for  him  the  veiled  lady 
whom  he  has  brought  back  with  him,  a  beautiful  prize 
taken  in  his  last  adventure.  The  dialogue  that  ensues 
makes  a  man  of  Admetus,  who  has 

Planted  firm  foot,  now,  on  the  loathly  thing 
That  was  Adinctos  late. 

Admetus  needs  sore  urging  before  he  will  consent  to 
accept  the  charge  which  Hercules  wishes  to  entrust  to  him. 
Then,  the  veil  being  removed,  he  finds  that  the  charge  is 
none  other  than  his  own  Alcestis,  brought  back  to  life  by 
Hercules  after  a  grim  struggle  with  Death.  Thus  the  God- 
man  gives  her  back  to  his  friend  : 

“Lead  her  in,  meanwhile;  good  and  true  thou  art, 

Good,  true,  remain  thou  !  Practise  piety 
To  stranger-guests  the  old  way !  So,  farewell ! 

Since  forth  1  fare,  fulfil  my  urgent  task 
Set  by  the  king,  the  son  of  Sthenelos.” 

Fain  would  Admetos  keep  that  .splendid  smile 
F.ver  to  light  him. 

The  temptation  to  quote  from  a  new  and  fine  poem, 
instead  of  filling  up  the  space  with  criticisms,  is  irresistible. 
We  have  quoted  too  freely  from  Mr  Browning’s  poem, 
though  our  extracts  are  only  a  few  of  the  passages  we  bad 
marked  for  extracting.  But  there  is  not  much  that  need 
be  said  in  the  way  of  criticism  on  ‘  Balaustion’s  Adven¬ 
ture.’  Being  in  a  way  only  a  translation,  it  must  stand  apart 
from  Mr  Browning’s  original  poems.  But  it  will  take  rank 
with  the  best  of  them.  It  displays  all  his  great  qualities  as 
a  poet,  and  is  entirely  free  from  the  blemishes  which  often 
irritate  his  admirers.  It  proves  the  truth  of  his  own  fine 
words : 

Ah,  that  brave 

Bounty  of  poets,  the  one  royal  race 
That  ever  was,  or  will  be,  in  this  world  ! 

They  give  no  gift  that  bounds  itself  and  ends 
I  the  giving  and  the  taking:  theirs  so  breeds 
,^jbe  heart  and  soul  o’  the  taker,  so  transmutes 
The  man  who  only  was  a  man  before, 

Ihat  he  grows  god-like  in  his  turn,  can  give — 

Me  also:  share  the  poets’  privilege 

Bring  forth  new'  good,  new  beauty,  from  the  old. 
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THE  COOUE  IN  BEITISH  GUIANA. 

The  Coolie:  Ills  Rights  and  Wrongs.  Notes  of  a  Journey  to  British 
Guiana,  with  a  Review  of  the  System  and  of  the  Recent  Commis¬ 
sion  of  Inquiry.  By  the  Author  of  ‘  Ginx’s  Baby.’  Strahan. 

As  a  showy  volume  by  a  popular  writer  is  likely  to  be 
taken  up  by  a  hundred  readers  for  every  one  who  will  care 
to  wade  through  the  pages  of  a  blue-book,  we  need  not 
complain  of  the  appearance  of  this  work;  and,  seeing  what 
are  supposed  to  be  the  exigencies  of  popular  writing,  wo 
have  no  right  to  complain  that  its  author,  having  little  of 
I  importance  to  relate  that  has  not  already  been  printed  in 
the  blue-book,  has  chosen  to  eke  out  his  story  by  telling, 
in  great  detail,  how  he  kissed  his  children  before  leaving 
London  for  Demerara,  how  he  was  sea-sick  on  the  voyage, 
how  he  was  hospitably  entertained  by  certain  residents  in 
the  colony,  and  a  great  deal  else  of  like  public  interest. 
Such  frivolous  details  are  supposed  to  give  a  relish  to  the 
literary  food  of  “  the  general  public and  we  may  be 
thankful  whenever  we  find  that  the  relish  goes  wdth  solid, 
wholesome  fare,  instead  of  being  made  to  hide  the  deficiency 
of  good  material. 

The  material  of  Mr  Jenkins’s  book  is  good,  and  the  pur¬ 
pose  with  which  it  is  written  is  excellent.  On  two  or  three 
occasions  lately  English  people  have  been  disturbed  in  their 
comfortable  belief  that,  having  emancipated  the  negro 
slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  and  having  still  a  naval  police  to 
see  that  no  fresh  slaves  are  taken  from  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa,  they  have  nobly  fulfilled  their  duty,  and  have 
utterly  abolished  all  traces  of  slavery  in  the  British  Empire. 
Humours,  and  more  than  rumours,  have  come  especially 
from  Queensland  and  the  South  Seas,  and  now  we  have 
a  revival  of  complaints  that  have  often  been  made  during 
the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years  concerning  the  treatment  of 
the  coolies  imported  into  the  West  Indies.  Commissioners 
were  sent  out  to  British  Guiana  last  summer  to  inquire  into 
the  working  of  the  system ;  and  the  author  of  this  book 
went  also,  as  counsel  for  the  Aborigines  Protection  Society 
and  the  Anti-Slavery  Society.  He  gives  a  clear  and  im¬ 
partial  account  of  his  observations,  and  brings  together 
much  useful  information  as  to  the  general  question  of  coolie 
emigration  from  India  and  China,  as  well  as  coolie  immi¬ 
gration  into  the  West  Indies. 

The  system  is  not  a  very  new  one.  Negro  slavery  having 
been  abolished  in  1834,  and  the  blacks  soon  showing  that 
they  were  not  disposed  to  do  as  much  work  for  hire  as 
they  had  been  forced  to  do  under  slavery,  the  planters  in 
British  Guiana  considered  it  necessary  to  their  interests  that 
some  new  sort  of  labour  should  be  brought  into  the 
colony.  In  1838  a  ship-load  of  coolies  was  imported  from 
Calcutta  as  a  private  speculation,  and  this  experiment  was 
so  successful  that  efforts  were  immediately  begun  for 
making  coolie  importation  a  public  business.  There  was 
tough  fighting  during  some  years  between  the  planters’ 
party  in  the  colony  and  the  home  authorities,  who  refused 
to  sanction  this  new  trade,  and  while  it  lasted  labourers 
were  smuggled  in  or  imported  openly  from  various  sources, 
Portuguese  from  Madeira  and  Brazil,  as  well  as  coolies  from 
the  East  Indies.  Mr  Jenkins  says  that,  “  up  to  I845-G  so 
much  as  378,830L  had  been  expended  by  the  colony  in 
immigration  efforts  with  hardly  any  good  results,  and  with 
an  amount  of  suffering  to  the  poor  creatures  concerned 
which  it  were  better  now  to  bury  from  human  memory.” 
In  1845  the  colony  and  the  Home  Government  came  to 
terms.  Coolies  began  to  be  imported  with  legal  sanction. 
In  1849  it  was  reckoned  that  there  were  8,410  in  the 
colony,  and  some  78,000  have  been  since  imported,  about 
7,000  having  gone  home  on  completion  of  their  term  of 
service. 

The  coolie  is  taken  to  British  Guiana  on  an  agreement 
that  he  shall  be  there  employed  for  five  years  by  any 
master  to  whom  the  importers  assign  him.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  he  can  claim  to  be  taken  home,  free  of  expense, 
and  with  any  savings  he  may  have  made ;  or  ho  may  re¬ 
indenture  himself  to  the  same  or  another  employer  for  a 
second  term  of  fiv’e  years,  in  which  case  he  is  entitled  to  a 
bounty  of  fifty  dollars.  Tolerable  care  has  been  taken  in 
framing  the  legal  machinery  of  this  system  to  avoid  fraud 
in  the  procuring  of  coolie  emigrants,  to  see  that  the  con¬ 
tract  made  with  them  is  properly  kept,  and  to  protect  them 
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from  the  harsh  usage  of  dishonest  and  heartless  employers. 
But,  of  course,  the  machinery  is  not  perfect  in  itself  ;  and, 
of  course,  it  often  breaks  down  through  the  design  or  care¬ 
lessness  of  those  who  work  it.  The  commissioners  sent  out 
by  Lord  Granville,  of  whom  Sir  George  Young  was  the 
chief,  did  not  confirm  all  the  allegations  of  Mr  des  Voeux 
and  others,  on  whoso  complaints  the  inquiry  was  instigated, 
but  they  proved  that  there  was  ample  justification  for  many 
of  them ;  and  Mr  Jenkins,  in  the  volume  before  us,  shows 
plainly,  from  their  report,  that,  if  the  coolie  has  rights  ” 
like  other  human  beings,  his  life  in  British  Guiana  is  very 
much  made  up  of  “  wrongs.'* 

The  coolie,  bound  to  one  master  for  five  years,  is  virtually 
his  slave.  Sometimes  the  master  is  very  kind  ;  often  he  is 
only  just;  but  often,  also,  he  acts  cruelly,  and,  when  he 
does  so,  everything  is  in  his  favour,  and  everything  against 
his  victim.  The  coolie  finds  it  very  hard  to  bring  an 
unjust  master  to  justice;  if  he  succeeds,  justice,  as  adminis¬ 
tered  by  biassed  magistrates,  is  often  really  blind.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  master  has  every  facility  in  his  way  for 
executing,  under  a  magistrate’s  order,  or  in  some  other 
legal  form,  whatever  vengeance  ho  is  afraid  to  enforce  by 
his  own  power  alone.  The  result  is  grievous  suffering  to 
many  of  the  coolies,  and,  more  or  less,  suffering  to  nearly 
all.  “  To  bo  prosecuted  is  with  an  immigrant  almost  the 
samo  thing  as  to  be  convicted  and  sentenced.”  In  the 
district  of  Berbico  River,  says  Mr  Jenkins,  “out  of  1,003 
cases  there  were  only  33  acquittals,  and,  in  the  last  three 
years,  of  783  cases  not  one  has  ended  in  an  acquittal.” 
One  ugly  instance  of  the  w’ay  in  which  coolies  can  be 
treated  is  thus  described  by  the  commissioners,  tho  victim 
being  Low-a-si,  who  was  murdered  on  Annandale  Planta¬ 
tion  in  May,  18G8: 

In  this  case,  a  series  of  assaults  of  great  barbarity  were  com¬ 
mitted  upon  the  person  of  a  Chinese  working  as  “boxnian” — 
that  is  to  say,  w  heeling  away  the  trucks  containing  megass  in  the 
buildings  on  an  evening  when,  apparently  owing  to  bad  health 
and  fatigue,  he  w'as  unable  or  unwilling  to  work.  Although  it  is 
not  to  be  supjiosed  that  there  was  any  definite  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  two  overseers  and  drivers  who  were  iin])licated, 
especially  the  hcail  overseer  ami  driver,  in  these  acts  of  violence  ; 
yet  it  would  appear  from  the  evidence  taken  before  the  coroner 
that  a  clear fiirie  case  of  murder  existed  against  Matheson 
and  liakcr,  the  head  overseer  and  driver  in  question.  The 
inquest  was  Iteld  by  a  neighbouring  manager,  in  favour  of  whose 
im]>artiality  it  is  recorded  by  Mr  Cox  that  on  one  occasion  he  sent 
on  to  the  Supreme  Court  the  son  of  the  lessee  of  another  estate 
for  niunler.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  against  the  driver  of 
“  manslaughter,”  and  the  coroner  reported  to  the  jtolice  that 
th.ere  was  no  evidence  against  the  overseer,  meaning  apparently 
that  there  was  no  evidence  against  him  to  which  tho  jury  could 
have  given  credit.  In  the  meantime,  both  Matheson  and  Baker 
had  absconded  on  the  very  night  of  the  murder,  and  warrants 
were  out  for  their  aj)]>rehension.  On  receipt  of  the  private 
information  from  the  coroner  that  there  was  no  evidence  against 
Matheson,  Mr  Cox  seems  to  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  his  duty,  of  his  owm  authority, 'and  without  further  inquiry, 
to  suspend  the  warrant  for  his  apprehension,  at  the  same  time 
that,  with  some  inconsistency,  he  directed  a  prosecution  of  the 
driver,  not  for  “  manslaughter,”  in  accordance  with  the  verdict, 
but  for  “  murder.”  The  ])ioccedings  in  the  impiest,  apparently, 
must  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Attorney-General ;  hut  of  this 
we  are  compelled  to  remain  uncertain,  as  also  of  the  fact — 
which  w'c  should  have  consitlered  hardly  admitted  of  a  doubt — 
how  far  the  Attorncy-Gcnerars  resj)onsibility  in  such  mutters 
covers  that  of  the  Inspector-General  of  Police.  Mr  Gilbert,  the 
present  holder  of  the  ollice,  in  his  evidence  seemed  to  consider 
this  a  (piestion  of  law  so  doubtful  that  he  would  not  be  justified 
in  stating  his  opinion  on  oath,  or  in  any  other  than  in  the  profes¬ 
sional  form. 

Baker  the  driver  was  caught  in  Trinidad,  ])rought  back,  and 
tried  for  the  murder.  Matheson  is  reported  to  have  remained  in 
hiding  until  intimation  was  conveyed  to  him  that  he  was  not 
“  wanted,”  under  circumstances  implying  that  considerable  interest 
was  being  made  to  protect  him  from  the  law'.  Finally,  the  driver 
was  acquitted.  Whether  the  jury  thought  he  was  being  made  a 
scapegoat  for  a  crime  for  which  his  superior  was  more 
responsible  than  himself,  we  cannot  say;  but  we  can  hardly 
suppose  that  if  both  the  perpetrators  had  been  put  at  once  upon 
their  trial,  it  would  have  been  possible  for  them  both  to  escape 
without  punishment. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  coolies  sent  to  British 
Guiana  are  often  bad  material  to  work  upon.  At  best  they 
are  generally  drawn  from  the  lowest  castes,  and  are  in  many 
cases  depraved  and  degraded.  But  too  frequently  the  “  re¬ 
cruiting  agents  ”  in  India  enlist  and  send  out  men  and 
■women  utterly  corrupt  in  mind,  and  terribly  diseased  in  body. 
The  latter,  circumstance  partly  explains  the  great  mortality 


there  is  among  them,  and  shows  that  the  employers  may,  in 
many  cases,  bo  not  to  blame  for  it.  The  former  may  in 
like  way  partly  explain  the  frequency  of  the  charges  brought 
against  the  labourers,  and  of  the  punishments  that  follow 
upon  them.  Though  there  afe  many  welcome  exceptions, 
it  is  too  clear  that  among  the  mass  of  the  coolie  popula¬ 
tion,  as  among  blacks  and  whites  also,  in  the  West  Indies 
vice  is  terribly  rampant.  One  very  painful  and  especially 
prolific  source  of  mischief  is  in  the  disproportion  of  the 
sexes  among  the  coolies,  and  the  troubles  that  result  not 
only  in  the  case  of  the  coolies  themselves,  but  also  in  their 
relations  wdth  their  black  and'white  neighbours.  As  Mr 
Jenkins  bluntly  says : 

Very  few  whitc.s,  and  those  whites  absolutely  aseendant*  a 
large,  lazy,  and  prodigiously  sensual  and  fecund  black  popula¬ 
tion  ;  nearly  fifty  thousand  coolies,  of  whom  a  little  over  one- 
third  are  women,  scattered  in  estates  through  a  long  range  of 
country  ;  living  on  each  estate  the  manager,  the  young  overseers 
the  drivers— the  whole  of  them  generally  unmarried.  It  needs 
no  prurient  fancy  to  conceive  the  difficulties  of  such  a  situation. 

Wretched  evidence  of  these  difficulties  is  adduced  in 
this  volume,  though  even  less  is  said  of  it,  for  evident 
reasons,  than  the  importance  of  the  subject  would  justify. 
These  difficulties  are  a  little  lessened,  however,  by  the 
facilities  for  divorce  that  exist  among  the  coolies.  Mr 
Jenkins  says  that  six  “  kinds  of  marriage”  are  in  vogue, 
though  only  four  are  recognised  in  law.  Wo  shall  close 
his  book  when  we  have  extracted  from  it  two  curious  speci¬ 
mens  of  marriage  contracts  : 

I,  Nellcma,  of  Plantation  Annandale,  in  the  parish  of  St  Paul, 
county  of  Dcmcrary,  colony  of  British  Guiana,  do  hereby  agree 
to  marry  to  Year  Anny  Yew,  of  Plantation  Enmore,  in  the  Parish 
and  County  aforesaid  ;  and  from  the  said  Year  Anny  Yew  I  have 
this  day  taken  the  sum  of  Thirty  Dollars  in  way  of  binding  the 
bargain.  I  have  agreed  to  live  with  him  at  once  until  such  time 
as  he  shall  be  able  to  marry  me,  that  is,  in  three  months’  time.  I 
have  also  agreed  to  pay  to  the  said  Year  Anny  Yew  the  sum  of 
One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Dollars,  that  is,  on  condition,  that  is  to 
say,  I  should  leave  him  for  any  other  man. 

*  «  >i>  >i>  *  • 

An  agreement  entered  into  this  Twenty-Fifth  day  of  April, 
1870,  between  the  man  Ermeinen  and  the  female  Nelliama.  The 
female  Nelliama  agrees  to  live  with  the  man  Ermeinen  as 
husband,  and  the  man  Ermeinen  agrees  to  live  with  the  female 
Nelliama  as  wife.  They  both  agree  to  live  with  each  other  as 
mail' and  wife  in  the  presence  of  these  witnesses.  The  man 
Ermeinen  agrees  also  to  pay  all  her  debts,  w’hich  debts  amount  to 
37  ilols.,  which  she  owed  to  the  man  Kamsammy  (Xo.  7)  of  said 
estate,  and  the  woman  Nelliama  agrees  in  case  she  leaves  the 
man  Ermeinen  to  pay  the  sum  of  40  dols.  in  addition  to  the 
money  paid  by  the  man  Ermeinen,  and  which  she  agrees  to  pay 
in  case  she  leaves  him  for  another  man. 


THE  MARQUIS  OF  POMBAL. 

The  Murqnis  of  Pomhal.  By  tho  Conde  da  Carnota.  Second 
Ediiion.  Longmans. 

Of  this  work  the  first  edition  was  published  nearly  thirty 
years  ago.  It  is  now  re-issued,  apparently  with  very  slight 
alterations,  for  the  benefit  of  a  new  generation  of  English 
readers ;  and  it  certainly  deserves  their  attention.  It 
recounts,  in  good  English  idiom,  and  in  a  very  interesting 
way,  the  career  of  perhaps  the  greatest  and  certainly  the 
most  English-like  of  Portuguese,  and,  in  doing  so,  it  gives 
much  help  towards  an  understanding  of  the  piwt  and 
present  condition  of  a  nation  the  history  of  which  is  very 
little  studied  in  this  country.  Wo  confess  ourselves  in¬ 
competent  to  criticise  the  details  of  tho  Conde  da  Car- 
nota’s  memoir,  and  shall  therefore  not  attempt  to  do  more 
than  recapitulate  some  of  its  more  important  topics. 

Sebastian  Joseph  de  Carvalho  e  Mello,  who  in  due  time 
became  Marquis  of  Pombal,  was  born  in  1G99,  his  father 
being  a  country  gentleman  of  moderate  means. ^  Sixty 
years  before  that,  Portugal-had  thrown  off  its  allegiance  to 
Spain ;  but  John  IX.,  the  Duke  of  Braganza,  who  then 
assumed  tho  sovereignty,  succeeded  only  in  freeing  his 
country  from  foreign  tyranny.  Neither  he  nor  his  suc¬ 
cessors  were  able,  or  desired,  to  make  its  people  free.  They 
remained  in  bondage  to  old  traditions,  political  and  socia  , 
and  the  bondage  was  increased  by  the  vicious  and  over¬ 
bearing  influence  of  the  Church.  Under  John  V.,  w  o 
reigned  from  170G  to  1750,  the  degradation  of  the  c(mn  ry 
seemed  complete.  “  John’s  easy  temper,”  says  the  Con  © 
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(]a  Cariiota,  “made  him  a  willing  engine  of  the  clergy,  who  mto  Portugal,  and  the  following  passages  may  serve  as  an 
estranged  his  thoughts  from  the  government  of  the  king-  illustration  of  one  of  his  many  exploits  in  social  legislation, 
doni>  and  directed  them  to  the  erection  and  endowment  of  wherein  a  certain  amount  of  tyrannical  interference  with 
churches  and  monasteries,  until  their  influence  and  power  the  liberty  of  the  subject  may  have  been  excusable,  seeing 
reached  an  incredible  height.^  At  this  time  there  were  no  how  strong  was  the  tyranny  of  fashion  that  liad  to  be  over- 
than  eight  hundred  religious  establishments  in  Por-  come : 


tugal  which  nourished  in  indolence  and  unproductiveness, 
too  often  in  vice  and  immorality,  a  vast  portion  of  the 
population.”  “  The  army  and  navy  were  almost  annihila¬ 
ted  •  the  fortifications  fell  into  ruins ;  the  defences  of  the 
country  were  no  longer  tenable.  The  Government  was  but 
the  skeleton  of  an  executive  power;  it  wanted  all  that 
gives  life  to  it— men,  money,  and  munitions  of  war — the 
blood,  sinews,  and  sustenance  of  a  country.”  The 
highest  classes  of  the  nobility  disgraced  themselves  by  the 
most  savage  and  the  most  sanguinary  excesses.  The  streets 
of  Lisbon  echoed  at  nightfall  with  their  riotous  shouts  and 
hateful  brawls ;  while  the  lives  of  the  quiet  citizens,  lost 
in  self-defence  or  expended  in  wanton  frolic,  were  unavenged 
and  unatoned — the  aristocratic  malefactors,  screening  them- 


It  had  become  a  custom  among  ladies  of  rank,  on  the  death  of 
their  husbands,  to  close  the  windows  of  their  houses,  and  to  retire 
into  some  dark  corner  of  a  gloomy  chamber,  where,  often  for  the 
space  of  an  entire  year,  they  slept  on  the  floor,  stationary  them¬ 
selves,  and  inaccessible  to  visitors.  By  this  absurd  mode  of 
mourning  the  death  of  a  husband,  serious  maladies  were 
frequently  contracted,  which  eventually  proved  fatal.  It  was 
therefore  enacted,  that  widows  should  not  bo  allowed  to  shut 
themselves  up  in  dark  rooms ;  or  deprive  themselves  of  the  use 
of  a  comfortable  bed ;  or  remain  within  the  housi*.  for  a  whole 
year.  They  were,  moreover,  enjoined  to  remove  to  another  abode 
on  the  death  of  their  husbands  ;  and  if  this  were  not  practicable, 
they  might  remain  in  the  house,  “  but  without  closing  the  shutters, 
or  mourning  more  than  eight  days,  or  staying  at  home  more  than 
a  month,  or  sleeping  on  the  ground  in  the  corner  of  a  dark  room.’* 

King  Joseph  died  in  1777,  and  with  that  event  the 


selves  with  their  riches,  or  sheltering  themselves  under  ,  rquis  of  Pombal  s  power  came^  to  an  end.  Josephs 
their  rank  and  affinity  to  the  Crown,  escaped  unpunished.”  aughter,  Maria  Francesca,  and  his  grandson,  Pedro  III., 
That  was  the  state  of  society  which  the  Marquis  of  S’^cceeding  to  the  throne  as  husband  and  wife,  adopted  a 
Pombal  had  to  reform.  AVhile  yet  a  young  man,  he  be-  ^^erent  policy,  and  Portugal  quickly  began  to  fall  into  its 
came  the  favourite  of  Cardinal  Motta,  then  chief  of  the  degradation.  But  Pombal  hardly  lived  to 


Government,  and  was  by  him  advanced  in  various  ways  l^ough  he  lived  long  enough  to  be  himself  in- 

until  1739,  when,  being  forty,  he  was  sent  as  Ambassador  degraded.  lie  died  in  1/8l. 


to  London.  England  w'as  not  then  a  very  good  school  of 
liberty;  but  it  wms  better  than  Portugal,  and  Pombal 
seized  the  opportunities  afforded  him  for  studying  the 
principles  of  government  and  legislation.  Transferred  in 
1745  to  Vienna,  he  continued  his  self-education,  and  when, 
in  1750,  he  was  called  home  to  become  Foreign  Minister 
under  the  new  King,  Joseph,  he  was  able  to  make  good  use 
of  his  position.  In  choosing  Pombal  for  his  chief  adviser, 
Joseph  showed  himself  a  wise  man.  lie  heartily  desired 
to  benefit  his  kingdom,  and  Pombal  was  his  Sully. 

Pombal’s  life,  during  the  next  tw’enty-seven  years,  com¬ 
prehends  the  history  of  Portugal  daring  its  brightest  period 
since  the  fifteenth  century ;  and  Pombal  was  six  generations 
ahead  of  Don  Henry  and  his  peers.  As  one  of  his  first 
great  services,  he  reformed  commerce  and  developed  manu¬ 
factures  by  reconstructing  commercial  legislation.  When, 
in  1755,  Lisbon  was  half  destroyed  by  earthquake,  he 
rebuilt  it.  He  promoted  education  and  encouraged  free  j 
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My  Experiences  of  the  War  between  France  and  Germany.  By 
Archibald  Forbes,  one  of  the  Special  Correspondents  of  *  The 
Daily  News.’  In  Two  Volumes.  Hurst  and  Blackett. 

Plan  of  the  Battle  of  Sedan  ;  accompanied  by  a  Short  Memoir.  By 


Captain  Fiiz -George,  Uoyal  Welsh  Fusiliers. 
Views.  Stanford. 
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Modern  War;  or^  the  Campaigns  of  the  First  Prussian  Anny^ 
1870-71.  By  Sir  Randal  11.  Roberts,  Bart.,  Special  Military 
Correspondent  of  the  ‘  Daily  Telegraph.’  Chapman  and  Hall. 

The  Defence  of  Paris.  Narrated  as  it  was  seen  by  Thomas  Gibson 
Bowles,  Special  Correspondent  of  the  ‘  Morning  Post  ’  in  Paris 
during  the  Siege.  With  Illustrations,  and  a  Map  of  Paris.  Low 
and  Maraton. 

Inside  Paris  during  the  Siege.  By  an  Oxford  Graduate.  l^Iac" 
millan. 


The  best  history  of  the  war  that  has  yet  been  published 


thought  in  many  ways,  and,  most  of  all,  by  procuring  the  is  contained  in  the  two  series  of  *  Daily  News  Correspond- 
expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  Portugal  in  1759.  The  chief  ence,’  some  of  the  best  portions  of  which  were  extracted 
grounds  of  this  act  are  thus  stated,  and,  as  the  Pope  from  Mr  Forbes’s  letters.  Those  letters  were  eagerly  looked 
virtually  acceded  to  the  request  made  to  him  by  tolerating  for,  and  diligently  read,  as  they  appeared  from  time  to 
the  steps  afterwards  taken,  \sq  may  presume  that  there  time,  giving,  as  they  did,  a  wonderfully  vivid  account  of  all 
was  good  reason  for  the  charges  brought  forward  by  that  Mr  Forbes  was  lucky  enough  to  see  ;  and  luck,  coming 
Pombal :  in  aid  of  remarkable  energy,  enabled  him  to  see  about  as 

On  the  6th  of  October,  1757,  he  forwarded  instructions  to  Dom  much  as  was  possible  to  one  pair  of  eyes.  He  has,  there- 
Irancisco  d’Alinada,  Portuguese  Minister  at  the  Court  of  Home,  to  fore,  done  well  in  bringing  together  a  complete  and  revised 
demand  a  private  and  secret  interview  from  his  Holiness  the  Pope,  edition  of  his  contributions  to  the  Daily  News,  along  with 

I*"!;'  “?  “i.*.'’®  intfiguM.  misdo-  a  series  of  earlier  letters,  describing  the  first  stage  of  the 

meanours,  and  crimes  of  the  Jesuits.  ‘‘  This  account,  we  are  .  ,  ...  •  i  a  •  j  . 

told  in  the  instructions,  “does  not  contnin  the  particulars  ot  contest,  which  were  pnn  ed  m  the  Morning  Adve, tuer; 
scandals  yet  greater  and  more  horrible,  which  could  not  be  and  the  two  volumes  in  which  he  has  done  this  are  well 
related  without  extreme  indecency,  and  without  wounding  the  worth  reading  and  preserving.  He  would  probably  have 

ivigl't  hayo  “>  "'.■'■t® ,?»' .h?"  tl*®™”  been  wiser,  however,  to  put  them  in  less  ponderous  shapo 
xuriiiermore  the  minister  is  desired  to  remind  bis  Holiness  that  .i  .t  i  I'n  nirrafivA 

the  Jesuits  “  have  sacrificed  all  Christian,  religious,  natural,  aud  ^^^an  they  here  assume.  Some  compression  in  the  narrative 

political  obligations  to  a  blind  wish,  insolent  and  unbounded,  to  would  have  improved  it ;  but  the  narrative,  as  it  stands, 
taake  themselves  masters  of  government,  political  and  temporal  >  might,  by  use  of  a  more  modest  type,  have  been  compressed 
even"tf  *‘eap  up  foreign  riches,  and  ^  j^^ch  cheaper  and  handier  size.  The  mania  for  large 

King,  being  desirous  of  averting  tlie  ruin  by  a  prompt  remedy,  had  books  that  now  possesses  authors  and  publishers  is  we 
v'  Jesuit  confessors  of  the  princes  and  princesses  to  should  think,  injurious  to  them.  It  is  certainly  an  oil 

his  H  their  own  convents.  The  King,  moreover,  implores  against  the  readers. 

efficacious"  important  matter  the  most  gtory  to  tell.  He  was 

pioper  means  to  put  a  total  stop  to  the  abuses,  ,  ^  -,01.1  e  r  1  riflrman 

among  the  Jesuits,  hoping  at  the  same  time  Cologne  on  the  IJth  of  July,  watching  c*  v.  l- 
jj  ,  paternal  and  apostolic  prudence  of  his  Holiness  will  omit  preparations  for  battle.  He  saw  the  fight  at  baarorucK, 
an  conjuncture  so  greatly  urgent  requires,  to  prevent  ^nd  is  able  to  interpolate  a  long  and  graphic  account  of  the 

beina  rendered  such  services  to  the  Church,  from  vieforv  written  bv  a  Prussian  eye-witness.  He 

^eing  totally  lost  in  this  kingdom  and  its  dependencies,  through  ^piclieren  victory,  written  oy  a  irussiau  y 

scLa  of  members,  and  the  public  and  universal  describes  from  his  own  observation  the  catastrophe  at  beaa 

abiic  create,  by  abandoning  themselves  to  disorders  and  and  all  the  later  incidents  of  the  siege  of  Metz,  enc^g 

cs  so  strange  and  so  repeated.”  with  its  capture.  It  fell  to  his  lot,  also,  to  be  present  at 

The  accounts  given  in  the  volume  before  us  of  Pombal’s  the  memorable  second  half  of  the  siege  of  and  the 


reconstruction  of  the  army  and  reform  of  the  national  account  of  this  and  its  sequel  fills  the  latter  of  his  two 
finance  are  especially  interesting.  But  his  reforms  were  of  volumes.  As  we  read  through  the  work,  we  are  often  dis- 

ail  Qnwtr.  ttr  ....  O  ....  ..  .1.x  x1 _ T.l.«.viaa  nrni/in  l\1r 


11  — IXlbC'ICaHUlX.  JJUh  Uia  VX  ,v/xixxxx\.o.  - -  o  -  U  XT 

‘  1  sorts.  We  are  told  that  it  was  he  who  introduced  forks  posed  to  grumble  at  the  lightness  of  phrase  which  Mr 
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Forbes  affects,  and  which  is  much  more  irksome  in  a  pre¬ 
tentious  work  than  in  the  columns  of  a  newspaper.  Mr 
Forbes’s  judgment,  too,  is  sometimes  at  fault.  But  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  shrewdness  of  his  observation 
and  the  vigour  with  w’hich  he  sets  down  his  impressions. 
These  would  atone  for  weightier  faults  than  can  be  charged 
against  him,  and  they  will  give  his  work  a  permanent  value. 

Of  a  very  different  sort  is  the  memoir  of  the  battle  of 
Sedan  which  has  been  issued  by  Captain  Fitz-George. 
It  gives  a  business-like  account  of  the  disaster,  and  brings 
together  statistics  and  military  notes  that  are  useful  for 
reference  ;  but  all  its  details  are  copied  from  the  correspon¬ 
dence  of  the  Times  and  other  papers.  Captain  Fitz-George’s 
narrative,  however,  is  only  intended  to  be  illustrative  of 
an  excellent  Map  of  Sedan  and  the  country  round,  which  he 
has  prepared  in  order  to  make  clear  the  coarse  of  the  battle. 
Such  a  map  w'ould  have  been  very  welcome  to  all  news¬ 
paper  readers  last  autumn.  It  will  be  no  less  welcome 
now  to  all  who  care  to  study  the  circumstances  of  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  events  in  military  history.  Bad  and 
divided  generalship,  and  lack  of  spirit  among  the  soldiers, 
only  half  explain  the  defeat  of  the  French.  The  German 
strategy  which  made  such  good  use  of  the  valour  of  its 
own  side  and  of  all  the  shortcomings  of  the  enemy,  is  an 
instructive  study  to  others  as  well  as  to  military  men,  and 
Captain  Fitz-George’s  plan  is  very  helpful  thereto.  The 
book  is  also  supplied  with  several  photographs  of  places 
and  buildings. 

A  more  general  work  by  another  military  critic  is  Sir 
Randal  Roberts’s  ‘  Modern  War.’  Sir  R.  Roberts  followed 
the  First  Prussian  Army  all  through  its  operations.  Parts 
of  his  volume  are  reprinted  from  the  Vaihj  Telegraph,  but 
most  of  it  is  new  or  re-written.  It  recounts  all  the  opera¬ 
tions  which,  being  attached  to  the  staff  of  General  von 
Guben,  he  witnessed,  and  thus  it  is  another  contribution  to 
the  general  history  of  the  war  ;  but  its  special  object  is  to 
make  clear  the  strictly  military  movements,  as  a  help 
towards  solution  of  the  problem  of  military  organisation 
which  is  now  vexing  every  other  European  country  as  well 
as  England.  Sir  R.  Roberts  is  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
the  Prussian  system,  and  he  shows  how  much  the  Prussian 
successes  were  caused  by  their  excellent  commissariat  and 
transport  arrangements,  as  well  as  by  the  valour  of  their 
troops  and  the  shrewdness  of  their  generals.  His  volume 
is  not  very  w’ell  written,  but  it  deserves  careful  reading. 

Mr  Bowles  lias  produced  a  large  book  about  ‘  The 
Defence  of  Paris,’  which  would  be  of  much  interest  if  it 
were  not  already  superseded  by  better  books  of  the  same 
sort.  It  contains  some  gossip  that  is  not  to  be  met  with 
elsewhere  ;  but  all  its  important  matter  is  now  old,  and  an 
ill-natured  tone  of  criticism  runs  through  the  volume 
w’hich  seriously  impairs  its  value.  Mr  Bowles  cannot 
understand  how  the  Parisians  can  have  held  out  against 
the  Germans  for  five  months,  and  no  one  else  can  under¬ 
stand  it  who  thinks  with  him  that  all  classes  of  the  people 
were  utterly  given  up  to  selfishness  and  vice. 

Very  much  better  is  the  last  of  the  five  works  on  our 
list.  The  Oxford  Graduate  really  has  something  fresh  to 
tell  us  about  ‘  Paris  during  the  Siege.’  Ilis  volume  is  a 
general  chronicle ;  but  its  special  value  is  in  the  details 
which  it  furnishes  of  the  progress  of  the  Republican  move¬ 
ment  throughout  those  five  months.  lie  seems  almost  to 
have  foreseen  the  struggle  that  was  to  break  out  between 
the  Communulists  and  the  Versaillists  as  soon  as  the  war 
was  over.  At  any  rate,  his  volume  helps  us  to  see  how 
that  struggle  was  being  waited  and  prepared  for.  lie  is 
not,  perhaps,  always  in  the  right ;  but  what  he  says  is 
always  instructive,  if  taken  with  caution.  Here  we  quote  a 
retrospective  paragraph  from  the  author’s  notes  on  the  7th 
of  December : 

At  the  lime  Flourciis  returned  to  Paris,  the  Socialist  party, 
encouraged  by  the  signs  of  speedy  dissolution  every  day  more 
apparent  in  the  policy  of  the  Kmpirc,  was  struggling  into  organ* 
ization,  mainly  under  the  influence  of  the  International  Soeiety, 
composed  of  working  men,  such  as  Tolain,  the  “  Ciseleur,”  the 
real  head  of  the  movement ;  Varlin,  the  bookbinder,  &c.  It  has 
been  my  fortune  to  watch  during  a  whole  twelvemonth  the  patient 
efforts  of  these  men  at  self-education  :  a  strange  sight,  indeed,  to 
see  them  poring  over  the  Latin  declensions  and  conjugations,  and 
endeavouring  to  master  the  difficulties  of  the  irregular  verbs  with 
an  industry  and  an  ingenuity  which,  employed  in  some  other 
undertaking  more  congenial  to  their  tastes  and  mental  habits, 


would  drive  into  fits  the  prosaic  humdrum  bourgeois  with  his  cant 
about  the  ignorance  of  the  working-classes,  attributing  to  want 
of  proper  education  what  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  result  of  educated 
ambition.  Such  were  the  leaders  of  the  so-called  Socialist  party 
which  for  the  first  time  w’as  organized  by  men  of  its  own  class 
and  therefore  acquired  more  cohesion  than  it  had  ever  obtained 
credit  for  under  the  leadership  of  Louis  Blanc  and  his  friends  of 
1848, — men  who  distinctly  belong  to  the  bourgeoisie,  who  know 
nothing  about  the  working  classes,  and  only  use  them  as  a  bug¬ 
bear  to  frighten  Parliamentary  opponents.  The  European  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  International  Society,  while  it  enlarged  the  experience 
of  its  French  representatives,  widened  also  their  sphere  of  action 
supplied  them  with  that  pow'erful  instrument  of  continuous  and 
universal  agitation — money  ;  and  thus  by  their  agency  Socialism 
advanced  from  the  stage  of  secret  societies,  isolated  from  each 
other  and  neutralized  by  the  police,  to  the  infinitely  more  danger¬ 
ous  stage  of  an  universal  League  of  Labour,  w'hich  can  only 
developc  and  increase  in  strength  and  in  power,  until  some  day 
it  will  crush  all  the  monarchies  of  Europe.  The  Empire 
understood  its  enemy,  endeavoured  to  nip  it  in  the  bud  by 
prosecutions  for  supposed  offences  against  the  laws  which 
prohibited  secret  societies,  as  well  as  by  a  system  of  timely 
concessions :  by  a  law  that  sanctioned  strikes,  and  by  a  still 
more  lavish  expenditure  on  public  works  that  gave  employment 
to  the  great  influx  of  labourers  from  the  country.  But  this  was 
a  mere  hand-to-mouth  policy,  the  apres  moi  le  Deluge  of  the 
Empire. 

There  is  much  report  of  conversations  with  Andrieu  and 
other  leaders  of  the  insurrection,  all  tending  to  explain 
what  the  Oxford  Graduate  calls  “  the  unseen  though  not 
unsuspected  mystery,  veiled,  for  five  long  months,  by  the 
Prussian  circle  of  investment  from  the  gaze  of  the  outer 
world.”  Writing  his  last  sentence  after  the  insurrection 
had  been  stayed,  he  says,  “  The  National  Assembly  has 
bequeathed  to  France  chaos  and  universal  ruin,  with  a 
death-struggle  in  the  next  generation  that  will  this  time 
convulse  to  its  centre  the  fabric  of  the  European  world, 
and  the  old  siege  cry  of  Paris  will  again  go  forth — La 
Commune  ou  la  Mort.^' 


NEW  NOVELS. 


A  Terrible  Temptation.  A  Story  of  the  Day.  By  Charles  Rcade. 
la  Three  Volumes.  Chapman  and  Hall. 

Mr  Reade’s  usual  way  of  novel-writing  is  almost  too 
well  known  to  need  criticising.  If  he  will  be  good  enough 
to  break  new  ground  again,  as  he  did  once,  and  with  excel¬ 
lent  result,  in  ‘  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth,’  he  will  cer¬ 
tainly  produce  a  work  calling  for  lengthy  comment,  and 
one  that  we  may  be  pretty  sure  will  call  for  hearty  praise. 
We  do  not  say  that  ‘  A  Terrible  Temptation  ’  does  not 
deserve  praise ;  but  there  is  hardly  anything  more  to  be 
said  about  it  than  has  been  said  about  his  earlier  “  stories 
of  the  day.”  If  it  is  not  quite  as  much  of  “  a  novel  with 
a  purpose  ”  as  some  others,  it  is  quite  as  realistic,  quite  as 
clever,  and  quite  as  irritating.  No  one  who  reads  the  first 
chapter  of  one  of  his  tales  can  abstain  from  reading  on  to 
the  end ;  but,  when  we  have  read  the  book  through,  we 
feel  that  we  have  been  dragged  through  a  dissecting  room, 
and  forced  to  look  at  a  ghastly  array  of  diseased  limbs, 
listening  all  the  time  to  an  anatomical  lecture  that  is  quite 
true,  but  by  no  means  amusing.  Mr  Reade  is  a  social 
anatomist  of  great  power,  and  he  generally  makes  it  his 
business  to  discourse  about  social  diseases.  That  is  a  good 
thing  to  do,  now  and  then  at  any  rate,  and  even  through 
novels,  if  by  novels  the  public  can  be  most  infiuenced ;  but 
he  who  does  it  should  never  forget  that,  in  exposing  the 
diseases,  his  duty  is  to  show  how  they  may  be  avoided.  Mr 
Reade  does  sometimes  forget  this,  and  he  has  forgotten  it 
especially  in  ‘  A  Terrible  Temptation.’  This  novel  has  no 
moral  at  all,  unless  its  purpose  be  to  prove  that  lying  is 
sometimes  a  good  thing,  and  that  wives  ought  sometimes  to 
deceive  their  husbands. 

Unless  we  except  a  mad  doctor,  who  has  not  much  to  do 
with  the  story,  and  a  boy  and  girl,  who  are  brought  in 
merely  to  untie  the  knot  which  the  author  has  made,  every 
person  in  this  novel  is  disagreeable.  The  plot^  of  the 
novel  is  also  disagreeable.  It  begins  and  continues  in 
hatred,  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness ;  and,  if  it  does 
not  end  therewith,  this  group  of  vices  is  only  withdrawn 
to  make  room  for  exemplification  of  the  novel  doctrine 
that  dishonesty  is  the  best  policy,  at  any  rate  in  the 
case  of  wives  whose  husbands  smoke  so  much  as  to 
interfere  with  the  development  of  species.  The  husband 
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who  thus  errs  is  Sir  Charles  Bassett,  a  rich  man,  who  mending  our  male  relatives’  clothes  and  keeping  a  watchful  eye 
falls  in  love  after  the  ordinary  amount  of  dissipation,  tradesmen’s  bills,  or - ?  ” 

and  who  marries  the  object  of  his  affections  after  con-  ^i^t  here — fortunately  for  the  reader — Sir  Malcolm 

siderable  difficulties.  The  author  of  these  difficulties  is  enters.” 

his  cousin,  Richard  Bassett,  who  thinks  that  he  has  been  Flora  has  two  lovers,  a  good  and  a  bad,  and,  having 
defrauded  of  the  family  possessions,  and  who  is  accordingly  betrothed  to  the  bad  lover  almost  from  her  infancy, 

very  anxious  to  get  them  back,  or  at  any  rate  to  secure  somehow  feels  that  it  is  her  duty  to  marry  him, 

their  descent  to  his  son,  when  he  gets  one.  He  not  only  although  she  knows  that  he — naturally  enough — only 

wants  Sir  Charles  not  to  marry,  but  would  like  to  be  him-  wants  her  money  and  not  herself.  But  her  heart 


self  the  husband  of  the  lady  of  Sir  Charles’s  choice. 
Therefore  he  brings  to  light  and  shows  in  false  colours  a 
liaison  between  Sir  Charles  and  a  fashionable  prostitute, 
whose  ways  and  dispositions  are  described  with  remarkable 


is  given  to  Keith  Cardigan,  a  burly,  handsome,  stupid 
giant,  with  superb  muscle,  a  limp,  flabby  character, 
and  a  great  penchant  for  roaming  about  the  world 

and  smoking  cigars.  Accordingly  the  miscreant.  Captain 
ni 


precision,  and  who,  in  due  time,  is  converted  and  brought  Clarence, — who  is  a  very  weak,  irresolute  miscreant,  at  his 
forward  as  a  very  successful  open-air  preacher.  Sir  Charles  worst — falls  hopelessly  in  love  with  a  little  yellow-haired 
Bassett,  however,  breaks  through  the  snare  set  for  him  by  ^ojl,  and — being  only  a  second-rate  miscreant — marries  her 
his  wicked  cousin,  and  the  wicked  cousin  has  to  lay  other  privately.  It  will  be  clear  after  this  that  bigamy  is  more 


that  Sir  Charles  Bassett’s  wife  yields  to  a  terrible  tempta-  lord  s  tale  tor  mm.  It  is  enough  to  observe  that 

tion.”  Having  no  child  of  her  own,  she  pretends  to  have  miscreant  is  bowled  out  triumphantly  in  the  last  few 


one,  and,  by  an  ingenious  contrivance  of  the  author’s,  the 
baby  she  adopts  is  an  illegitimate  child  of  Richard  Bas¬ 
sett’s.  The  advantages  of  that  contrivance  are  evident. 
It  gives  a  subtle  charm  to  the  working  out  of  Richard  Bas¬ 
sett’s  schemes  for  the  injuring  of  his  own  son,  and  when 
that  son  grows  up  and  proves  an  utterly  worthless  fellow, 
it  gives  wonderful  point  to  a  scene  which  might  have  been 
written  for  the  melodramatic  stage,  in  which  Richard  Bas¬ 
sett,  having  with  a  refinement  of  cruelty  planned  that  Sir 
Charles  shall  send  his  own  son  to  trial  for  housebreaking, 
discovers  that  he,  and  not  his  cousin,  is  the  boy’s  father. 

We  need  not  tell  more  of  Mr  Reade’s  plot,  or  name  more 
of  his  characters.  That  those  characters  are  skilfully 
described  need  not  be  said.  But,  if  they  are  natural,  they 


chapters,  leaving  Miss  Morraine  to  become  Mrs  Cardigan. 

In  the  third  volume  is  a  description  of  a  hot  day  at  what 
ought  to  be  Brighton,  which  we  give  as  a  fair  specimen  of 
Mr  Ford’s  best  manner. 

The  heat  of  the  sun  seemed  to  have  sent  the  sea  to  sleep,  and 
it  only  murmured  dreamily  upon  the  shore  with  a  frothy,  rippling 
voice,  pleasantly  calculated  to  remind  one  of  champagne  or 
lemonade  continually  on  the  pop.  The  sun  blazed,  in  fact,  almost 
continually,  with  a  vigour  worthy  of  Midsummer-day ;  and, 
despite  the  protection  of  broad-brimmed  hats,  and  charming 
parasols,  wrought  no  little  havoc  among  the  complexions  of  the 
sweet  young  beings  who,  with  the  view  of  being  useful  in  life,  sat 
upon  the  sands  all  day,  and  plodded  at  intervals  through  three- 
volume  novels. 

To  these  same  sweet  young  beings,”  Oitl  as  the  Hills  can 
be  confidently  recommended.  It  is  not  too  exciting  for  hot 


are  graceless.  Whether  they  sin  much  or  little,  they  sin  on  weather,  and  ‘  plodded  through  at  intervals  will,  per- 
to  the  end,  and  the  only  reflection  to  be  drawn  from  their  kill  time  as  well  as  will  playing  at  ducks  and  drakes, 

careers  is  that  sin,  if  rather  ugly  and  troublesome,  works  tatting,  or  open-work  embroidery.  Hot  weather 
its  own  cure.  When,  Sir  Charles  Bassett  having  reduced  accounts  for  a  great  deal.  It  is  in  hot  weather  that  people 
his  daily  allowance  of  cigars.  Lady  Bassett  has  a  son  of  her  ®aid  to  drink  cold  tea,  and  ginger  beer,  and  to  eat  penny 
own,  she  continues  to  deceive  her  husband  about  the  1®®®.  And  we  can  only  suppose  that  it  is  in  very  hot 
reputed  heir  on  very  frivolous  grounds ;  and  she  deceives  weather,  indeed,  that  the  mental  flbres  of  the  average  young 
him  to  the  end,  her  virtue  being  thereby  apparently  en-  become  sufficiently  relaxed  to  enable  her  to  take  a 

hanced,  though  it  is  true  that  she  is  not  represented  as  vague  dreamy  interest  in  so  very  washy  a  piece  of  work  as  is 
being  quite  as  virtuous  as  the  sometime  courtezan  who  *  Hills. 

becomes  a  street-preacher.  We  should  have  been  grateful  Behind  the  Veil.  By  the  Author  of  ‘  Six  Months’  Hence.’  Smith, 
to  Mr  Reade  had  he  really  attacked  some  of  the  false  con-  Elder,  and  Co. 

ventionalities  of  the  day,  and  shown  that  true  morality  In  his  preface  the  author  of  this  novel  suggests  very 
may  be  very  different  from  the  morality  of  either  pulpit  reasonably  that  **  the  reader  may  not  care  to  linger  on  the 
or  drawing-room  ethics.  But  *  A  Terrible  Temptation’  sketches  of  home  life  and  incident  in  the  first  volume.” 


does  not  show  that.  It  only  shows  once  again  that  Mr 
Beade  is  a  very  clever  writer. 


rtjj  the  Iltlls.  A  Novel.  By  Douglas  Morey  Ford.  In  Three 
Volumes.  Tinsley  Brothers. 

Old  as  the  Hills  ’  is  what  its  admirers — if  the  present 
August  heat  finds  it  any — will  probably  summon  up 
enthusiasm  enough  to  describe  as  “  a  pretty  little  love 
story,  prettily  told,  and  full  of  sufficiently  pleasant  people, 
in  whom  the  reader  is  led  to  take  a  languid  sort  of  interest, 
more  or  less  suited  to  their  merits.”  In  the  whole  three 


Had  these  “  sketches  of  home  life  ”  been  carried  beyond 
the  middle  of  the  second  volume  to  which  they  extend  in 
an  almost  unbroken  continuity,  very  few  of  even  the  most 
persevering  novel-readers  would  have  had  patience  to  wade 
through  them.  “  Home  sketches  ”  in  novels  need  not  bo 
tedious  and  uninteresting,  as  every  one  who  has  “  lingered” 
with  delight  over  ‘  The  Mill  on  the  Floss,’  or  the  charming 
picture  of  simple,  everyday  life,  painted  by  the  author  of 
*  David  Elginbrod  ’  will  testify.  But  when,  as  is  the  case 
in  '  Behind  the  Veil,’  the  “  home  sketches  ”  consist  of 
minute  and  laudatory  descriptions  of  the  minds,  manners. 


VO  umes  there  is  no  one — not  even  the  heroine  herself —  ^nd  appearances  of  a  family  of  young  people  of  the  most 
FN  common-place  by  either  virtue  or  vice,  commonplace  conventional  English  type,  who  are  all  more 

t  piece  de  resistance  of  the  tale,  is,  it  is  qj.  jggg  talkative,  self-conscious,  and  conceited,  the  case  is 

?  ^  presumed,  intended  by  Mr  Ford  for  a  study  of  different.  The  two  girls,  Jessie  and  Flo,  with  whose  names 
c  aracter  in  the  style  of  Romola  crossed  with  Beatrice.  :«  larce  type  the  story  concludes,  are  always  telling  their 


gT  —  1®— w  uwjrxw  v/x  xituixivxc»  ijiv/aocvi  witLi  j^ci;»i/x xcc*  j  in  large  type  the  story  concludes,  are  always  telling  their 

at  any  rate,  introduces  herself  to  us  thus  :  respective  lovers  of  each  other’s  perfections,  each  always 

notiV ^  shock  you  very  much,”  she  said,  demurely,  speaking  of  herself  at  the  same  time  as  ‘‘a  stupid,  silly 
prooeri^  kis  look.  “  Of  course  you  like,  I  can  see  that  you  do,  a  little  thing,”  and  wondering  how  her  lover,  who  is,  of 
sor?j’’(th?s  course,  unprecedentedly  clever,  can  possibly  care  for  her, 

which’ the"  lover,  posfibly  agreeing  in  the  young  ^ 
anTll  ’  mind  my  expressing  my  insignificant  ideas,  opinion  on  the  subject,  never  attempts  to  contradict,  but, 

consequence  is  that  I  almost  always  behave  badly  and  anparently  liking  stupid,  silly  little  things,  replies  to  with 
X^.K"'^®®^^^y^®‘■dordeedmsomewayor  other.  I  either  ^  6  i'  y  ^ 

gentleman  with  my  radical  oAtiflational  element  makes  its  appearance  about 

ft  express  my  want  of  faith  in  Dorcas  Societies  as  The  sensational  eie  _ if  ia 
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The  sensational  element  makes  its  appearance  about 


a  niy  W'ani  OI  laitn  in  X/orcas  oouieuca  ns  - 7 - -  ,  .  rviinnr  nnintfl  if.  ia 

dem  nf  presence  of  a  widow  who  is  conductress  or  presi-  midway  in  the  story,  though  in  ,... 

of  an  ftssnpJofiw^  ..r  ,  •  1  .  ,  .1. _ u  j _ _  1:1...  -1 _ TRo  nlnf  ifaelf  in  *  Behind 


dPnf  rxi  Vi  tt  wiuuw  Wliu  la  cuiiuuuticaa  vi  uiiviwcxy  xxx  , - o  11  *1 

manlv  ®'®sociation  of  the  kind.  Seriously,  though,  do  you  like  rather  clumsily  worked  out.  The  plot  itself  in  Behind 
havftLil®®?.!®’’  women?  Do  you  think  we  ought  to  ,  jg  best  thing  about  it.  But  even  as  a  sensa- 


tha?:r^  anTdVctors  aniTit  in  Parham^  or  ^he  Veil  is  toe 

e  ought  to  desert  Mr  Mill  and  attend  to  matters  domestic —  tional  novel  it  is  ve  y  y* 
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Manascriptg,  Preserved  in  the  Arehiepiscopal  Library  at  Lambeth.’ 
Vol.  V.  (Imperial  8vo,  pp.  xxiv,  576,  ISs.)  Lonfpnans. 

•Browninjr,  Rol»ert. — ‘ Balaustion's  Adventure;  includin<?  a  Transcript 
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Marston. 

•‘  Femyhurst  Court ;  an  Every-day  Story.*  By  the  Author  of  ‘  Stone 
Edge.’  (Crown  8vo,  np.  vii,  Gs.)  Strahan. 
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(Crown  8vo,  pp.  292,  207,  278,  318.  Cd.)  TinHley. 
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andX.  (Small  4to,  pp.  63,48,  07,54,82,52,66,87,  18.  each.)  J.  M. 
Johnson  and  C’o. 

Lewes,  George  Henrv. — ‘The  History  of  Philosophy,  from  Thales  to 
Corate.*  Fourth  Edition,  Corrected  and  Partly  Itc-written.  (8vo,  pp. 
cxlv,  410,  X,  773.)  Longmans. 

Lloyd,  Rowland. — ‘Jeremiah  Mobbot;  or,  The  Charitable  Brothers.’  A 
Novel.  In  Two  V’olumes.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  280,  302,  21  s.)  Newby. 
•Marshall,  Hamilton.--’ For  Very  Idfe,’  A  Novel.  In  Two  Volumes. 

(Crown  Hvo,  pp.  28.3,  28.5, 2l8.)  Chapman  and  Hall. 

Reeve,  Wybert.—*  Sundered  Lives.’  A  Novel.  In  Three  Volume.s. 

(Crown  8vo,  pp.  289, 291,  281,  .318.  Od.)  Tinsley. 

•Roberts,  Sir  Randal  H. — ‘Modem  War;  or,  the  Campaigns  of  the  First 
Prussian  Army,  1870-71.*  (8vo,  pp.  xii,  478,  Us.)  Chapman  and 
Hali. 

‘  Routledge’8  Readings ;  Comic.*  (Fenp.  8vo.  pp.  188,  Is.)  Routledge. 
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[•  These  books  are  or  will  be  separately  noticed.] 

We  need  do  little  more  than  welcome  the  new  edition  of 
Mr  Lewes’s  History  of  Philosophy.  The  third  edition, 
which  appeared  in  1867,  was  substantially  a  new  work. 
The  present  volumes  have  been  revised  throughout ;  and 
much  in  them  is  new,  especially  those  parts  that  refer  to 
Giordano  Bruno,  Leibnitz,  Berkeley,  Kant,  Fichte,  and 
Hegel.  Mr  Lewes  shows  himself  anxious  to  make  his  work 
as  complete  and  accurate  as  possible,  and  it  is  certainly  the 
best  work  on  the  subject  that  is  within  the  student’s  reach. 
Mr  Lewes,  of  course,  is  not  a  friendly  historian  of  meta¬ 
physical  research  ;  but  he  is  an  honest  critic,  and  ho  points 
out  very  clearly  the  successive  and  necessary  blunders  into 
which  metaphysicians,  from  Thales  to  Hegel,  have  fallen 
in  their  attempts  to  probe  the  unfathomable  and  to  master 
the  unknown  and  incomprehensible.  That  is  work  worth 
doing,  and  work  that  a  Positivist  is  especially  competent  to 
do.  The  destructive  criticism  which  Mr  Lewes  has  acquired 
in  the  school  of  Auguste  Comte  is  welcome  to  many  who 
do  not  agree  with  all  the  constructive  work  of  Comte  and 
his  followers;  and  this  *  History  of  Philosophy’  may  be 
studied  with  great  profit  by  those  who  by  no  means  agree 
with  it. 

Much  information  as  to  the  aspect  in  which  the  Positive 
Eeligion — which  is  a  different  thing  from  Positive  Philo¬ 
sophy — presents  itself  in  England  may  bo  obtained  by 
the  uninitiated  from  Mr  Geddes’s  discourse  on  The  Month 
Giitemherg,  which  was  delivered  at  the  Positivist  School  on 
**the  1st  St  Paul,  83,”  that  is,  on  the  21st  of  last  May. 
It  is  one  of  a  series  of  lectures  in  explanation  of  the  several 
months  of  the  Positivist  calendar.  The  month  Gutem. 
berg,  which  is  ninth  of  the  series,  is  commemorative  of 
Modern  Industry,  and  Mr  Oeddes  thus  has  an  occasion  for 
explaining  the  relation  in  which  Positivism  places  itself 
towards  the  great  industrial  problems  of  the  day. 

Eight  out  of  the  ton  divisions  of  the  Official  Peports  on 
the  Various  Sections  of  the  International  Kehihiilon  have 
been  issued  under  the  general  editorship  of  Lord  Houghton, 
three,  four,  or  more  separate  reports  being  contained  in  each 
part.  Thus  in  the  first  we  have  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay’s 
criticism  on  the  oil  paintings,  Mr  Eedgrave’s  on  the  w’ater 
colours.  Sir  Digby.  Wyatt’s  on  the  miscellaneous  paintings 
and  Mr  Oambier  Parry’s  on  the  mosaics  and  stained  glass 
The  Classified  Catalogue  of  Educational  TT^orA^,  which 
Mr  Walter  Low  has  compiled,  should  be  very  useful  to 
schoolmasters  and  students.  It  gives  the  titles,  prices,  and 
publishers  of  some  eight  or  nine  thousand  books.  Thus 
five  pages  arc  given  to  a  list  of  atlases,  and  fifteen  to  a 
classification  of  works  for  teaching  the  English  language 
and  literature.  There  are  numerous  cross-references,  and. 


though  we  have  noticed  that  some  books  which  ought  to 
have  been  included  are  not  named,  the  index  has  evidently 
been  prepared  with  great  care. 

A  series  of  cheap  and  profusely  illustrated  Picturesque 
Guide  Boolcs  is  being  issued  by  the  Graphotyping  Com¬ 
pany.  Their  appearance  just  now  is  very  seasonable.  Of 
the  three  now  before  us,  one  contains  an  account  of  Scar¬ 
borough  and  its  neighbourhood  by  Dr  Brearey.  Among 
other  matters  it  gives  a  long  account  of  the  vital  statistics  of 
Scarborough  an(i  minute  directions  for  sea-bathing ;  and  it 
is  furnished  with  a  map  and  twelve  tinted  pictures. 


PLAYHOUSE  NOTES. 

VIII.  Ben  Jonson’s  ViEvrs  of  Elizabethan  Society 
— The  Early  Plays  ok  Marston  and  Heywood. 

In  1599,  Ben  Jonson  wrote  two  plays  in  partnership 
withDekker;  both  of  wLich  are  now  missing.  In  1600 
appeared  his  Cynthia- s  Bevels,  acted  by  the  children  of 
the  Queen’s  Chapel.  Having  already  mocked  at  city- folk 
and  his  brother  players  and  playwrights,  Ben  Jonson  here 
made  fun  of  courtiers.  In  this  play,  as  in  Every  Man  out 
of  Ills  Ilumour,  the  ridicule  overweights  the  comedy. 
There  is  good  teaching,  but  its  method  is  rather  that  of 
the  pulpit  than  of  the  stage.  A  parson,  gifted  with 
poetic  genius,  and  honest  enough  to  speak  boldly,  might 
have  urged  upon  the  lords  and  ladies,  and  the  hangers-on 
who  imitated  and  exaggerated  their  follies  : 

That  these  vain  joys,  in  which  their  wills  consume 
Such  powers  of  wit  and  soul  as  arc  of  force 
To  raise  their  beings  to  eternity. 

May  be  converted  on  works  fitting  men. 

And,  for  the  practice  of  a  forced  look, 

An  antic  gesture,  or  a  fustian  phrase. 

Study  the  native  frame  of  a  true  heart. 

An  inward  comeliness  of  true  bounty,  knowledge. 

And  spirit,  that  may  conform  them  actually 
To  God’s  high  figures,  which  they  have  in  power  ; 

Which  to  neglect  for  a  self-loving  neatness 
Is  sacrilege  of  an  unpardon’d  greatness ; — 

though  a  parson  would  hardly  have  penned  this  litany  : 

From  Spanish  shrugs,  French  faces,  smirks,  irpes,  contortions, 
and  all  affected  humours, 

Good  Mercury  defend  us. 

From  sweet  friends,  sweet  servants,  loves,  doves,  and  such  fan¬ 
tastic  humours, 

Good  Mercury  defend  us. 

From  stabbing  of  arms,  flap-dragons,  healths,  whiffs,  and  all  such 
swaggering  humours. 

Good  Mercury  defend  us. 

From  waving  fans,  coy  glances,  glicks,  [ogles]  cringes,  and  all 
such  simpering  humours, 

Good  Mercury  defend  us. 

From  making  love  by  attorney,  courting  of  puppets,  and  paying 
for  new’  acquaintance, 


From  perfumed  dogs,  monkeys, 
quettoes. 


hair. 


Good  Mercury  defend  us. 
sparrows,  dildoes,  and  para* 


Good  Mercury  defend  us. 
shoe-ties,  gloves,  garters 


and 


From  w'caring  bracelets  of 
rings,  with  posies, 

Good  Mercury  defend  us. 

From  purgetting,  [daubing],  painting,  slicking,  glazing,  and 
renewing  old  rivellcd  faces. 

Good  Mercury  defend  us. 

From  spurring  to  tilt-yards,  play-houses,  pageants,  and  all  such 
public  places. 

Good  Mercury  defend  us. 

From  entertaining  one  gallant  to  gull  another,  and  making  fools 
of  either, 

Good  ^lercury  defend  us. 

From  belying  ladies’  favours,  and  noblemen’s  countenance,  com¬ 
ing  counterfeit  employments,  vain  glorious  taking  to  them 
other  men’s  services,  and  all  self-loving  humours. 

Good  JMercury  defend  us. 

Shakespeare’s  pen  so  spiritualised  and  intensified  every 
subject  that  he  handled  that  we  hardly  dare  turn  to 
him  for  descriptions  of  contemporary  life,  any  more  than 
w’e  may  believe  that  his  high  views  of  honour,  his  excellent 
ideals  of  love  and  its  workings,  his  ever-changing  wit  and 
overflowing  kindliness,  were  common  to  his  day.  That  it 
was  not  so,  indeed,  is  shown  by  the  writings  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries.  The  tavern  in  Eastcheap,  where  Dame  Quickly 
was  hostess.  Justice  Shallow  and  Justice  Silence,  Dogberry 
and  Verges,  Bottom  the  "Weaver,  Snug  the  Joiner,  Christo- 
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vgr  Sly  the  Tinker,  and  others  of  that  sort,  we  may  ac- 
P  have  blunted  the  humour  of  their  portrayal, 

as  smart,  contemporary  pictures  ;  but  even  then,  if  we  look 
to  the  stage  as  an  index  of  manners,  we  shall  gain  most  by 
examining  the  plays  of  lesser  men  than  Shakespeare.  In 
this  respect,  Ben  Jonson’s  comedies  are  the  most  useful  of 
all  In  them  we  see  depicted  nearly  every  grade  of  social 
life  in  England,  and  especially  in  the  London  which  was  his 
home  and  at  all  the  follies  of  which  he  loved  to  mock. 
Here 'from  Cynthia's  Revels^  is  a  courtier  of  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  last  years : 

His  name  is  Hedon,  a  gallant  wholly  consecrated  to  his  pleasures. 
He  doth  keep  a  barber  and  a  monkey,  lie  has  a  rich  wrought 
waistcoat  to  entertain  his  visitants  in,  with  a  cap  all  most  suitable. 
His  curtains  and  beddings  are  thought  to  be  his  own  ;  his  bathing- 
tub  is  not  suspected.  He  loves  to  have  a  fencer,  a  pedant,  and  a 
musician  run  in  his  lodgings  a  mornings ;  but  not  a  poet ;  him¬ 
self  is  a  rhymer,  and  that’s  thought  better  than  a  poet.  He  beats 
a  tailor  verv  well,  but  a  stocking-seller  admirably;  and  so  con- 
secuently  any  one  he  owes  money  to  that  ho  dares  not  resist  him. 
He  is  thought  a  very  necessary  perfume  for  the  presence,  and  for 
that  only  cause  welcome  thither:  six  milliners’  shops  afford  you 
not  the  like  scent.  He  courts  ladies  with  how  many  great  horse 
he  hath  rid  that  morning,  how  often  he  hath  done  the  whole  or 
half  the  pommado  [*.e.,  vaulted  on  his  horse  without  using 
stirrups]  in  a  seven-night  before ;  and  sometimes  he  ventures  so 
far  on  the  virtue  of  his  pomander  [scent]  that  he  dares  tell  ’em 
how  many  shirts  he  has  sweat  at  tennis  that  week,  but  wisely  con¬ 
ceals  how  many  dozen  of  balls  he  is  on  the  score. 


save  only  when  you  wanted  the  swim  in  the  turn.  O,  when  I  was 
fourteen - 

PAiVanfia.—Nay,  that’s  mine  own  from  any  nymph  in  the  Court, 
1  m  sure  on’t.  Therefore  you  mistake  me  in  that,  guardian. 
ISoth  the  swim  and  the  trip  are  properly  mine ;  everybody  will 
attirm  it  that  has  any  judgment  in  dancing,  I  assure  you. 

Phantaste.—QornQ  now,  Philantia,  I  am  for  you.  Shall 
we  go  ?  ^ 

Philantia.  Ay,  good  Phantaste.  What,  have  you  changed 
your  head-tire  ?  j  b 

Phantaste.— faith ;  the  other  was  so  near  the  common  ;  it 
had  no  extraordinary  grace.  Besides,  I  had  worn  it  almost  a  day, 
in  good  troth. 

Philantia.— y\\  be  sworn  this  is  most  excellent  for  the  device; 
and  rare.  ’Tis  after  the  Italian  print  we  looked  on  t’other  night. 

Phantaste. — ’Tis  so.  By  this  fan,  I  cannot  abide  anything  that 
savours  the  poor,  overworn  cut,  that  has  any  kindred  with  it.  I 
must  have  variety,  I.  This  mixing  in  fashion,  I  hate  it  worse  than 
to  burn  juniper  in  my  chamber,  I  protest. 

Philantia. — And  yet  we  cannot  have  a  new  peculiar  court-tire, 
but  these  retainers  will  have  it ;  these  suburb  Sunday-waiters  ; 
these  courtiers  for  high  days ;  I  know  not  Avhat  I  should 
call  ’em. 

Phantaste. — Oh,  ay ;  they  do  most  pitifully  imitate.  But  I  have 
a  tire  a-coming,  i’  faith,  shall - 

Moria.—ln  good  certain,  madam,  it  makes  you  look  most 
heavenly. 

Philantia.— 'T\s  very  clear  and  well,  believe  me.  But  if  you 
had  seen  mine  yesterday,  when  ’twas  young,  you  would  have  — 

So  it  seems  that  Whitehall  in  the  sixteenth  century  was 
not  very  different  from  Belgravia  in  the  nineteenth.  Nor 
has  the  city  altered  much,  save  in  phrase  and  superficial 


vomits  at  one  supper  would  maintain  a  town  ot  garrison  in  gooti 
swearing  a  twelvemonth.  One  other  genuine  quality  he  has 
which  crowns  all  these,  and  that  is  this:  to  a  friend  in  want  he 
will  not  depart  with  the  weight  a  soldered  groat,  lest  the  w'orld 
might  censure  him  prodigal,  or  report  him  a  gull. 

Would  you  sea  the  whole  crowd  of  men  and  women  who 
danced  attendance  upon  Queen  Elizabeth  ?  In  Cynthia's 
Bevels, 

You  behold  them  what  they  are  ;  the  most  choice  particulars 
in  Court.  This  tells  tales  well :  this  provides  coaches:  this  re¬ 
peats  jests:  this  presents  gifts :  this  holds  up  the  arras:  this  takes 
down  from  horse :  this  protests  by  this  light :  this  sw'ears  by  that 
candle :  this  delighteth :  this  adoreth.  These,  for  your  ladies  ; 
the  most  proud,  witty  creatures  ;  all  things  apprehending,  nothing 
understanding,  perpetually  laughing ;  curious  maintainers  of  fools, 
mercers  and  minstrels ;  costly  to  be  kept,  miserably  keeping ;  all 
disdaining  but  their  painter  and  apothecary,  ’twixt  whom  and 
thena  there  is  this  reciprocal  commerce, — their  beauties  maintain 
their  painters,  and  their  painters  their  beauties. 

Look  at  three  of  these  Court  ladybirds  in  particular,  as 
they  go  to  flutter  in  the  sunshine  of  royalty.  Moria,  the 
eldest,  says  that  when  she  was  young  “  she  was  thought 
to  be  the  dame  Dido  and  Helen  of  the  Court,”  and  now, 
being  a  sort  of  chaperone  to  her  juniors,  she  is  made  all 
of  voice  and  air,  talks  anything  of  anything.”  Phantaste 
18  sufficiently  explained  by  her  name.  Philantia  is  the 
third.  “  She  admires  not  herself  for  any  one  particularity, 
hut  for  all.  She  is  fair,  and  she  knows  it.  She  has  a 
pretty  light  wit  too,  and  she  knows  it.  She  can  dance,  and 
she  knows  that  too  ;  play  at  shuttlecock,  and  that  too.  No 
quality  she  has  but  she  shall  take  a  very  particular  know¬ 
ledge  of,  and  most  lady-like  commend  it  to  you.  You  shall 
have  her  at  any  time  read  you  the  history  of  herself,  and 
very  subtilly  run  over  another  lady’s  sufficiencies  to  come 
0  her  own.  She  has  a  good  superficial  judgment  in 
painting,  and  would  seem  to  have  so  in  poetry.”  Thus 
hey  prattle  as  they  flit  across  the  stage  : 

Phantaste.— Stay,  sweet  Philantia,  I'll  but  change  my  fan,  and 
go  presently. 

— Paith,  how  liked  you  my  quip  to  Iledon  about  the 
earter  ?  Was’t  not  witty  ? 

the  integrate ;  ybu  did  so  aggravate 

Philantia. — And  did  I  not  dance  movingly  the  last  night  ? 
A/oria.— Movingly  !  Out  of  measure,  in  troth,  sweet  charge ; 
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which  was  whcliy  unworthy  even  of  De'ibr’s  moderate 
genius. 

If  the  jealousy  between  Jonson  and  his  rivals  was  as 
great  as  these  plays  and  commentaries  upon  them  would 
imply,  it  is  strange  that  Dekker,  who  had  been  associated 
%yith  Jonson  in  play- writing  in  1599,  should  have  been  his 
literary  partner  again  in  1G03.  Marston,  too,  who  is 
identiHed  with  the  Crispinus  of  Ben’s  comedy,  had  been 
on  friendly  terms  with  him  a  little  before,  and,  in  1G04, 
dedicated  the  first  edition  of  The  Malcontent  to  him  in 
terms  of  highest  compliment.  It  may  be  that  the  animosity 
which  appeared  so  formidable  on  the  stage  had  but  slight 
reality  in  life. 

John  Marston  was  a  greater  rival  than  Dekker,  and  had 
already  attained  high  rank  among  playwrights.  He  was 
**  a  new  poet,”  writing  a  play  for  Henslowe  in  September, 
1599.  It  is  probable  that  his  disposition  answered,  in  some 
respects,  to  the  character  given  by  Ben  Jonson  to  Cris¬ 
pinus.  A  contemporary  anecdote  tells  how,  at  Christmas 
time,  IGOl,  while  dancing  with  a  young  city  lady,  *‘lie 
fell  into  a  strange  commendation  of  her  wit  and  beauty.” 
She,  by  way  of  showing  that  she  did  not  believe  his  com¬ 
pliments,  asked  whether  he  was  not  a  poet.  “’Tis  true,” 
he  answered,  “  for  poets  feign  a  lie ;  and  so  did  I  when  I 
commended  your  beauty — for  you  are  exceeding  foul.” 

In  The  Return  from  Parnassus,  written  by  a  Cambridge 
visitor  to  London,  about  1G02,  Marston  was  thus  described, 
under  the  name  of  Aretine  : 

Metliinks  he  is  a  ruffian  in  his  style, 

Withouten  bands  or  garter’s  ornament. 

He  quaffs  a  cup  of  Frenchman’s  Helicon, 

Then,  roister  doister,  in  his  oily  terms, 

Cuts,  thrusts,  and  feigns  at  whomsoe’er  he  meets. 

And  throws  uhout  Uam-alley  meditations. 

Tut !  what  careth  he  for  modest,  well-couched  terms. 
Cleanly  to  gird  our  looser  libertines? 

Give  him  jdain,  naked  words,  stripped  from  their  shirts  ; 
That  might  beseem  plain-dealing  Aretine. 

Marston  was  a  fine  dramatist  notwithstanding,  con¬ 
sciously  or  unconsciously  importing  into  his  plays  some 
imitation  of  Shakespeare,  but  adding  to  them  a  bitterness 
of  his  own : 

My  thoughts  are  fixed  in  contemplation 
Why  this  huge  earth,  this  monstrous  animal 
That  eats  her  children,  should  not  have  eyes  and  ears. 
Philosophy  maintains  that  nature’s  wise. 

And  forms  no  useless  nor  imperfect  thing: 

Did  nature  make  the  earth  ?  or  the  earth  nature  ? 

For  earthly  dirt  makes  all  things,  makes  the  man, 

Moulds  me  up  honour,  and,  like  a  cunning  Dutchman, 
Paints  me  a  pup])et  e’en  with  seeming  breath, 

And  gives  a  sot  appearance  of  a  soul. 

Go  to,  go  to ;  thou  liest,  philosophy. 

Nature  forms  things  imperfect,  useless,  vain. 

Why  made  she  not  the  earth  with  eyes  and  ears  ? 

That  she  might  see  desert,  and  hear  men’s  plaints  ; 

That,  when  a  soul  is  splitted,  sunk  with  grief, 

He  might  fall  thus  upon  the  breast  of  earth. 

And  ill  her  ear  halloo  his  misery. 

Exclaiming  thus:  O  thou  all-bearing  earth. 

Which  men  do  gape  for  till  thou  crain’st  their  mouths 
And  chokest  their  throats  with  dust,  open  thy  breast, 

And  let  me  sink  into  thee. 

So  says  Andrugio,  Duke  of  Genoa,  exiled  from  his 
country,  w’andering  with  one  old  follower  in  an  enemy’s 
territory,  in  The  Historji  of  Antonio  and  Mellida,  which 
Marston  produced  in  IGOl  or  1G02,  and  of  which  a  con¬ 
tinuation,  Antonio's  Revenge,  was  soon  afterwards  written. 
Andrugio’s  son,  Antonio,  is  married  to  Mellida,  daughter 
of  Piero,  Prince  of  Venice  ;  but  Piero  murders  Andrugio, 
and  in  retaliation  Antonio  kills  his  little  brother-in-law 
Julio.  After  that  Antonio,  disguised  as  a  fool,  enters  the 
service  of  his  own  mother,  with  whom  Mellida  resides.  In 
the  end  Mellida  dies.  Her  mother-in-law  thus  tells  the 
story  : 

Being  laid  upon  her  bed,  she  grasp’d  my  hand, 

And,  kissing  it,  spake  thus:  “Thou  very  poor. 

Why  dost  thou  weep  ?  The  jewel  of  thy  brow, 

The  rich  adornment  that  enchased  thy  breast 
Is  lost :  tby  son,  my  love,  is  lost,  is  dead  ; 

And  have  I  lived  to  see  his  virtues  blurr’d 
^yith  guiltless  blots  ?  O  world,  thou  art  too  subtle 
For  honest  natures  to  converse  withal! 


Therefore  I’ll  leave  thee.  Farewell,  mart  of  woe ; 

I  fly  to  clip  my  love,  Antonio.” 

With  that  her  head  sank  down  upon  her  breast ; 

Her  cheeks  chang’d  earth  ;  her  senses  slept  in  rest. 

Until  my  fool,  that  crept  unto  the  bed. 

Screech’d  out  so  loud  that  he  brought  back  her  soul, 

Call’d  her  again,  that  her  bright  eyes  ’gan  ops 

And  stared  upon  him.  He,  audacious  fool. 

Dared  kiss  her  hand,  wish’d  her  “  Soft  rest,  lov’d  bride  ;  ” 

She  fumbled  out,  “Thanks,  good  and  so  she  died. 

Much  power  of  a  morbid  sort  is  shown  in  this  tragedy 
of  Antonio  and  Mellida;  but  in  many  respects  The  Mal¬ 
content,  written  in  1G03,  is  superior.  Its  hero  is  an  exiled 
duke  of  Genoa,  who  assumes  the  name  of  Malevole,  and, 
thus  disguised,  goes  back  to  haunt  the  Court  of  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  Pietro  Jacomo,  and  there  to  win  a  certain  place  of 
favour. 

“This  Malevole,”  says  Pietro,  “is  one  of  the  most  prodiglou 
affections  that  ever  conversed  with  nature;  a  man,  or  rather  a 
monster,  more  discontent  than  Lucifer  when  he  was  thrust 
out  of  the  presence.  His  appetite  is  unsatiable  as  the  grave, 
as  far  from  any  content  as  from  heaven.  His  highest  de¬ 
light  is  to  procure  others’  vexa  ion,  and  therein  he  thinks  he 
most  truly  serves  heaven;  for  ’tis  his  position,  whosoever  in 
this  earth  can  be  contented,  is  a  slave  and  damned ;  therefore 
does  ho  afflict  all  in  that  to  which  they  are  most  affected.  The 
elements  struggle  with  hijua.  His  own  soul  is  at  variance  within 
herself.  His  speech  is  haltcrworthy  at  all  hours.  I  like  him, 
faith  ;  he  gives  good  intelligence  to  my  spirit,  makes  me  under¬ 
stand  those  weaknesses  which  others’  flattery  palliates.” 

The  service  wdiich  Malevole  renders  to  Pietro,  however, 
is  unwelcome.  lie  convicts  the  Duchess  Amelia  of  infi- 
delit}',  and  thus  stirs  up  so  fierce  a  feud  that  Pietro  abdi¬ 
cates,  leaving  the  dukedom  to  be  restored  to  its  former 
owner.  Malevole’s  adventures  afford  ample  scope  for  dis- 
pla}^  of  the  cynicism  in  which  Marston  delighted.  He  says 
at  last  : 

O  I  have  seen  strange  accidents  of  state,  — 

The  flatterer,  like  the  ivy,  clip  the  oak 
And  w’aste  it  to  the  heart lust  so  confirm’d 
That  the  black  act  of  sin  itself  not  sham’d 
To  be  term’d  courtship. 

O  they  that  arc  as  great  as  be  their  sins. 

Let  them  remember  that  the  inconstant  people 
Love  many  men  merely  for  their  faces 
And  outward  shows  ;  and  they  do  covet  more 
To  have  a  right  of  these  than  of  their  virtues. 

These  tragi-comedies  of  Marston’s  are  good  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  many  romantic  dramas  produced  at  this  time, 
kindred  to  Marlowe’s  Tamhurlaine  and  Greene’s  Orlando 
Furioso,  and  to  Shakespeare’s  more  recent  All's  Well  that 
Ends  Well  and  As  You  Like  It.  Jaques,  in  the  latter  play, 
may,  indeed,  have  suggested  Marston’s  Malevole.  All 
alike,  whether  tragedies  or  comedies,  or  mixtures  of  the 
two,  were  based  on  tales  that  were  generally  met  with  in 
Italian  literature,  and  most  frequently  belonged  to  Italian 
history.  Shakespeare’s  handiwork  herein  needs  no  praise. 
The  feebler  manipulation  of  his  contemporaries  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  Marston. 


Now  ready.  Third  PMition,  enlarged,  cloth.  Is.  6d. ;  by  post,  Is.  8d., 

GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC  GOUT. 

A  NEW  METHOD  OF  CUKE. 

By  J.  W.  FOAKES,  M.D. 

“  Will  interest  and  instruct  its  readers.” — Morning  Post. 

”  Lay  opinion  will  certainly  go  with  Dr  Foakes  in  his  condemnation  of 
the  poisons  frequently  used-” — Spectator. 

”  The  views  of  such  men  as  Dr  Foakes  and  Dr  Bennett  are,  w’e  are  glad 
to  say,  beginning  to  gain  ground  amongst  the  medical  profession.  ’’—Chemical 
News,  March  17, 1871. 

London:  GEORGE  PHILIP  and  SON,  .32  Fleet  street. 

Slay  be  had  from  all  Booksellers. 


Now  ready,  price  Sixpence, 

THE  RELIGION  OF  HEALTH.  A  LECTURE 

Delivered  before  the  Sunday  Lecture  Society,  I  ebruary 
Dr  ELIZABETH  BLACKWELL,  Author  of  *  Ihe  Laws  of  Lue 
Reference  to  the  Physical  Education  of  Girls.’ 

Published  at  the  Office  of  “THE  EXAMINER,”  9  Wellington  stre€ 
Strand. 
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LnVDON  INTERNATIONAL 

EXHIBITION  of  1871. 
r-irVKRAL  PUBLIC  are  admitted 
FVHEY  WBEK-DAT.  EXCEPT  WEDNKS- 
V  from  10  a  m.  to  6  p.m.,  on  payment  of  ONE 
fun  UXG  On  w/dNESDAIS  the  price  is 

-|-7'TNG’S  college,  LONDON. — 

l\  ThP  I’rosDoctus  for  the  ensuing  Academicjil 
ia^now  ready.  The  College  Is  close  to  the 
Temp  e  Station  of  the  .Metropolitan  Railvvay,  and 
there  Is  an  entrance  to  it  from  the  Thames 

personally,  or  by  postage-card,  to  J.  W. 
r^^jUhain.  Esg.,  Secretary. _ 

ST  THOMAS’S  HOSPITAL.— The 
MKHICAL  SP^SSION  for  1871  and  1872, 
will  commence  at  the  NEW  HOSPITAL  on  the 
Albert  Embankment,  W'estminister  Bridge,  S.L., 
on  Monday,  the  2nd  of  October,' 1871,  on  which 
S?CMion  an  Inaugural  Address  will  be  delivered 
b/Sr  LE  GROS  CLARK,  at  Two  o’clock,  after 
whirh  the  Distribution  of  Prizes  will  be  made  by 
SIR  FRANCIS  HICKS.  Treasurer. 


Gentlemen  entering  have  the  option  of  payiii" 
f  40  for  the  first  year,  a  similar  sum  for  the  second, 
£20  for  the  third,  and  £10  for  each  succeeding 
year;  or.  by  paying  £105  at  once,  of  becoming 
perpetual  Students. 


PRIZES  AND  APPOINTMENTS 

FOR  THE  SESSION. 


First  Year’s  Students.  IVintcr  Prizes— £20, 
£15,  and  £10.  Summer  Prizes— £15,  £10,  and 
£5 

THE  IVm.  TITE  SCHOLARSHIP,  founded 
bySirlVm.  Tite.C.B..  M  P.,  F.R.S.,  the  proceeds 
of  £1,000.  Consols,  tenable  for  three  years,  is 


awanied  every  third  year 

Second  Year’s  Students.  Winter  Prizes- £20, 
£15,  and  £10.  Summer  Prizes— €1.),  £10,  .£6, 
The  Dresserships,  and  the  Clinical  and  Obstetric 
Clerkships. 

Third  Year’s  Students.  Winter  Prizes— £20, 
£15,  and  £10.  Mr  George  Vaughan’s  Choselden 
3Iedal  The  Treasurer’s  Gold  Medal.  The 
Grainger  Testimonial  Prize.  The  Two  House 
rhysicianships.  The  Two  House  Surgeoncies. 
The  Resident  Accoucheurships .  Two  Medical 
Reglstrarships.  at  a  salary  of  €40  each,  or  one 
at  £80  are  awarded  to  3rd  and  4th  year’s  Students, 
accordiug  to  merit. 


3IEDICAL  OFFICER.S. 

Honerar)'  Con.sulting  Physicians— Dr  Barker  and 
Dr.J.  Kisdoo  Bennett. 

Dr  Peacock,  Dr  Bristowe,  Dr  Clapton,  Dr  3Iur- 
chison,  Dr  Barnee,  .Mr  Le  Gros  Clark,  Mr  Simon, 
Mr  Sydney  Jones,  Mr  (.’roft,  Mr  Idebreich,  Dr 
Stone,  Dr  Ortl,  Dr  John  Harley,  Dr  Payne.  Dr 
GervU,  .Mr  3IacCormac,  Mr  Francis  3Iason,  3Ir 
lly.  Aruott. 


Jledicine-Dr  Peacock  and  Dr  ilurchison.  Sur¬ 
gery— Mr  Le  Gros  Clark  and  Mr  Sydney  Jones. 
General  Pathology— Dr  Bristowe.  Physiology 
and  Practical  Physiology— Dr  Urd  and  Dr  .lohii 
Harley.  Descriptive  Anatomy — Mr  Francis  Mason 
and  Mr  W.  W.  Wagstaffe.  Anatomy  in  the  Dis¬ 
secting  Room  —  Anatomical  Lecturers  —  Mr 
Rainey  and  Mr  William  Anderson.  Chemistry 
and  Practical  Chemistry — Dr  A.  J.  Bernays. 
Midwifery— Dr  Banies.  Physics  and  Natural 
Philoeopuy— Dr  Stone.  3Iateria  Jledica— Dr 
Clapton.  Forensic  Medicine  and  Hygiene — Dr 
Stone  and  Dr  Gervis.  Comparative  Anatomy— 
Mr  C.  Stewart.  Ophthalmic  Surgery  — .Mr 
Liebroich.  Botany— Dr  Wale  Hicks.  Patho¬ 
logical  Chemistry— Dr  Thudichum.  Dental  Sur- 


nnys  Williams.  Geographical  Distribution  of 
Diseases  in  England  and  Wales— .Mr  A.  llavilaud. 
r.  B.  PE.ACOCK.  M.D..  Dean. 

R.  G.  WHITFIELD,  Medical  Secretary. 


For  entrance  or  Prospectuses,  and  for  informa¬ 
tion  relating  to  Prizes  aud  all  other  matters,  apply 
to  .Mr  WHITFIELD,  3Iedical  Secretary,  Tfie 
Si^"^  S  Hospital,  Newington, 


hospital,  Brompton. 

aennafj**  1<J7  J’iccadilly,  W.  In  consequence  of 

number  of  In-door 
which  now  e.vceeds  (50, 
***i*®**‘‘  expenses  Imve  been  incurred, 
tft It.  solicit  further  SUl’POKT 

nortSft«  continue  to  afford  relief  to  that 

malady  poor  sutt'ering  from  this  terrible 

St  James’s 

Coutts  and  Co.,  Strand. 


vyuuus  anu  uo.,  «rrana. 

Piccadilly  Establishment,  107 

N  B  Secretary, 

and  a  iinni**^**  constitutes  a  Governor ; 

_ o^ion  of  ten  guineas  a  Life  Governor. 


^BENtURES  at  5,  5J,  AND  6  PER  CENT. 

C  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

term  prepared  to  issue  D  E  BKN- 

replace  others  faliinir  lino 


TURk4  L  ^^r®  prepared  to  issue  D  E  BKN- 

year  at  5  n<»r^,P  others  falling  due,  viz.,  for  one 
and  for  fiPp  v^*'***^’’  tiiree  years  at  Tj.J  per  cent., 
^^r  «  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  also 

‘‘*®Otlftceifthe  ComVimy!"‘‘'  ascerUiucU  at 

Falraersfiln  RON,  Secretary, 

raerston  buildings,  old  Broad  street  E.C. 


A 

\f  ' 


LEXANDRA  PALACE  and 

MUSNVELL  HILL  ESTATE  TONTINE. 


A  LEXANDRA  PALACE. -Notice 

to  the  Public.  Intending  Subscribers  can 


A  LEXANDRA  PALACE.— The  ii 

-n,  habitants  of  the  ^letropolis,  and  of  tl 


- - - -  V.  flwitva 

North  of  London,  should  obtain  the  full  prospectus, 
which  states  the  many  advantages  to  Subscribers. 


A  LEXANDRA  PALACE.  —  Art 

-aTa-  Union — £500  for  a  Guinea. 

A  LEXANDRA  PALACE.— Musical 

£\-  Festivals.  Concerts.  &c. _ 

A  LEXANDRA  PALACE. — This  will 

be  a  Grand  Institution  of  healthful  recrea¬ 


tion  and  elevating  instruction,  combining  the 
solid  advantages  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
with  the  lighter  pleasures  and  pastimes  of  the 
Crystal  Palace,  at  Sydenham. _ 


Alexandra  palace  and 

MUSWELL  HILL  ESTATE  TONTINE. 
Offices,  5  and  C  Great  Winchester-street  buildings, 
London . 


PHE  ALEXANDRA  PALACE  and 

i-  .MUSWELL  HILL  ESTATE  TONTINE. 


Queen  insurance  company. 

—THIRTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT, 
ihe  Report  and  Accounts  for  the  Year  1870, 

K resented  to  the  Shareliolders  at  tlie  Annual 
oeting,  on  Thursday,  18th  5Iay,  1871,  at  which 
Bernard  Hail,  Esq.,  presided,  sliowed  lu  the 
LIFE  BRANCH, 

That  the  amount  at  the  credit  of  the  Life  Fund 
is  4-88  per  cent  of  the  entire  net  Premiums 
received,  not  only  on  policies  actually  existing, 
but  on  cverv  policy  issued  since  the  formation  of 


but  on  every  policy  issued  siuce  the  lonuatiou  ot 
the  Co.iipaiiy. 

lathe  FIRE  BRANCH, 

That  premiums  for  1870,  after  deducting  rein¬ 
surances,  amounted  to  £130,809,  and  the  losses  to 
£86,953.  . 

£17,980  of  the  balance  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Shareholders  was  appropriated  in  payment  of  a 
dividend  of  ten  per  cent 
The  Fire  Reserve  Fund  was  increased  to  £90,000 
by  the  addition  of  £3,089,  and  the  sum  of  £10,406 
was  carried  forward  to  next  year’s  accounts. 

The  income  of  tlie  Company  is  now  £240,400. 
Funds  in  hand,  £479,116, 

.Memo.— Tlie  Company  has  paid,  in  satisfaction 
of  C  laims.  £770,825. 

J.  MONCRIEFF  WILSON.  General  Manager. 
TII0.M.4S  WALTON  TII03ISON,  Sub- 
Manager. 

J.  K.  RU3IFORD,  Resident  Secretary. 

Liverpool,  19th  May,  1871. _ 


rMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

L  COMPANY.  Established  1803. 

1  Old  Broad  street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pall- 
mall,  S.W. 

Capital,  £l,000,00a  Paid-up  and  Invested, 

^  £700,000. 


OSLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS 

CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GL.VSS  of  all  kinds. 

CH  VNDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  OR^IOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 
I.ONDON — Sliow  Rooms, 45  O.viord  street,  W. 

I J I  li  M I N  G  H  A  M — M  a  n  uf  a  ctor  y  a  nd  S  lio  w  Room  s, 
Broad  street.  Established  1807, 


TMPERIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE 

>  COMPANY. 


obtain  I  ree  Passes  admitting  to  the  I'alace  and 
Grounds  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  stating 
name  and  address. 


Chief  Office,  No.  1  Old  llroad  street,  London. 
Bkanch  Office,  No.  16  PaUmall,  London. 

Instituted  1820. 


ALEXANDRA  PALAC  E.— 

.iCJL  Arrnnsrements  wfll  hn  mnHn  irwf  ao.i.. 


-tTA-  Arrangements  will  be  made  for  an  early 
opening  of  the  Palace  and  Grounds  to  the  Public, 
for  completing  the  Railway  into  the  Palace,  as 
well  as  otlier^Railway  communication. 


A  LEXANDRA  PALACE.  —  The 

xA.  advantages  to  Subscribers  of  One  Guinea 
and  upwards,  are  fully  detailed  in  the  I’rospectus, 
and  Subscribers  incur  no  liability,  and  must 
benefit. 


The  Liabilities  are,  in  respect  of  Sums  Assured 
and  Bonuses,  £2,76G,ooo,  and  in  respect  of 
Annuities  £1,62G  per  annum. 

^ he  Assets  actually  Invested  in  First-class 
Securities  aiNoiint  to  £987,897. 

Capital  of  £750,000,  only 

£/i),(K)0  is  paid  up. 

All  kinds  of  Assurance  effeeted  at  moderate 
rates  and  on  very  liberal  conditions. 

The  accounts  of  the  Office  for  the  last  financial 
year,  returned  to  the  Board  of  Trade  in  compliance 
with  “  The  Life  A.ssuraiice  Companies’  Act, 
1870.  togetlier  with  prospectuses,  may  be  had  on 
application. 

ANDREW  BADEN,  Actuary  and  Alanoger. 


^UTLERY^  Warranted.— The  most 

varied  assortment  of  TABLE  CUTLERY 


in  the  world,  nil  warranted,  Is  on  Sale  at  WIL¬ 
LIAM  S.  BURTON’S,  at  prices  that  are  remu¬ 
nerative  only  because  of  the  largeness  of  the  sales. 


the  finest  Steel. 


3|-inch  ivory  handles, 

per  dozen... . 

3^  do.  balance  do . 

4  do.  do.  do . I 

4-inch  fine  do.  do...! 


4  do.  African  ivory  do..i 
Do.,  with  silver  ferules' 
Do.,  with  silvered  I 

blades  . | 

Nickel  electro  silvered, 


Table 

Knives. 

Dessert  i 
Knives, 

s.  d. 

s.  d.  ! 

14  . 

1 

11  6  1 

1.5  0 

12  6 

22  6 

16  0  i 

27  . 

.30  . 

22  .  1 

31  . 

27  .  ' 

35  . 

28  .  I 

40  . 

33  . 

23  . 

19  . 

To  termiuate  on  the  30th  June,  1886. 

Trustees. 

John  Glutton,  Esq.,  M’hitehall  place. 

John  Hackblock,  Esq.,  Bolton  gardens. 

John  Horatio  Lloyd,  Esq.,  Inner  Temple. 

The  main  features  of  this  scheme  may  be  said 
to  be  as  follows  : 

The  holder  of  a  Tontine  Certificate  for  one 
guinea  or  upwards  will  become  entitled  to — 

Free  admissions  to  the  Park  on  certain  occa¬ 
sions. 

A  share  in  the  Art  U^nions,  to  be  held  once  in 
every  three  years  when  arranged. 

To  be  reimbursed  20s.  for  each  guinea  sub¬ 
scribed,  in  the  event  of  the  life  nominated  dying 
before  1886 ; 

Ur  a  sliare  in  the  realisation  of  the  estate  in 
ias6,  whicli  it  is  expected  will  very  largely  exceed 
the  amount  paid  in  ; 

Or,  say  these  privileges  may  at  any  time  be 
commuted  for  admissions  to  the  Palace  aud 
Grounds.  (An  E  Certificate  includes  all  privileges.) 

It  being  a  “Trust,”  Subscribers  incur  NO 
LIABILITY,  and  must  benefit. 

If  no  issue  is  made,  the  Subscriptions  will  be 
returned  in  full. 

For  further  particulars,  see  Detailed  Prospectus. 

Admissions  to  view  the  Palace  can  be  obtained 
at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  5  aud  6  Great 
Winchester-street  buildings,  E.C. 

THO.S.  DIXON,  Secretary. 


WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  Furnishing  Iron¬ 
monger,  by  appointment,  to  H.R.H  the  Prince  of 


Wales,  sends  a  catalogue,  containing  upwards  of 
850  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  List 


of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  20  Large  Show  Rooms, 
post  free.— 39,  Oxford  street,  W" ;  1,  1a,  2,  3,  and 
4  Newman  street ;  4,  5,  and  6  Perry’s  place ;  and 
1  Newman  yard,  London.  The  cost  of  delivering 
goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  tlie  United 
Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling.  M’lLLIAM  8. 
BURTON  will  always  undertake  delivery  at  a 
small  fixed  rate. 


wi3:itet3:e-A.id’s 

SOLIDIFIED  SOUP  SQUARES, 


Ready  for  immediate  use,  and  most  nutritious 
Sold  by  Grocers  aud  Chemists.  Wholesale  at  8 
and  9  Lime-street  square,  E.C. 


IT’INE  FLAVOURED  STRONG 

1^  BEEFTEA  at  about  2id.  apint.  ASK  FOR 
LIEBIG  C03IPANY’S  EXTRACT  of  Meat, 
requiring  Baron  Liebig  the  Inventor's  Signature 
on  every  jar,  being  the  only  guarantee  of  genuine¬ 
ness. 

Excellent  economical  stock  for  soups,  sauces, 
&c. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 


STEEIj  EEITS. 

FoM  hy  all  Dealers  throneliont  the  World. 


A  Delicate  and  Clear  Complexion, 

M’ith  a  Delightful  and  Lasting  Fragrance,  by 
using 

THE  CELEBRATED 

UNITED  SERVICE  SOAP  TABLETS- 

4d.  and  6d.  eacli.  Manufactured  by 

J.  C.  ami  J.  FIELD.  UPPER  MARSH, 
LAMBETH. 

Order  of  your  Chemist,  Grocer,  or  Chandler. 


Wm,  Younger  &  Co.’s 

INDIA  PALE  AND  EDINBDBGH 
ALES 

Of  the  finest  quality,  and  in  the  highest  state  of 
perfection,  may  be  obtained  in  cask  ana 

Bottle,  from  Bottlers  and  the  principal  Retailers 
in  the  Kingdom. 

Observe  Signature  and  Trade  3Iark  on  each  label, 
as  other  brands  are  frequently  substituted. 

Breweries  -  Edinburgh.  Established  1749. 
London  Offices— Belvedere  road,  8.L. 


OTCTURESQUE  PHOTOGRAPHS 
L  of  SWITZKRLAND,  INDIA.  CANADA. 
ATHENS,  RO.ME,  VENICE,  PARIS  (before 
the  Itevolutioii),  Fl.ORENCE,  and  Photographs 
of  all  kinds  may  be  seen  and  selected  from. 

3IAUION  and  CO.,  2-2  and  23  Soho  square. 
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aiicl  CITY  SUBWAY 


CJOUTnWARK 

O  COMl’ANV. 

For  making  an  Underground  Railway  from  St 
George’s  Church,  Southwark,  to  the  City. 
Incorporated  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament. 

Coital  .CIW.WK)  in  10,0f)0  Shares  of  £10  each. 
Deposit  upon  Application  £1  per  Share.  Pay¬ 
ment  on  Allotment  £2  per  Share.  Calla  for  the 
llalance  not  to  exceed  £2  per  Share,  nor  to  be 
n>ade  at  shorter  intervals  than  Three  Months. 
Unic.ssan  Allotment  be  made  all  Deposits  will 
be  returned  in  full. 

DIRECTOIIS. 

(The  number  of  Directors  limitetl  to  Five 
by  the  Act  of  Incorporation.) 

Philip  Ilemcry  Le  Breton,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the 
Val  de  Travers  Company,  Kosslyn  park,  Hamp¬ 
stead,  Chairman. 

Professor  l>.  T.  Ansted,  F.U.S.,  F.G.S.,  &C.,  33 
Brunswick  square. 

Charles  Banks,  Esq.,  Director  of  the  Tower  Sub¬ 
way  Cojnpany,  Westminster  chambers. 

Sir  w.  Fotherglll- Cooke,  Great  George  street, 
Westminster. 

Charles  Liddell,  Esq.,  24  Abingdon  street,  West¬ 
minster. 

ENai5EBQ3. 

Messrs  Peter  W.  B.arlow,  F.K.S.,  and  Sou,  20 
Gf^at  George  street,  Westminster,  S.W. 

BANKERS. 

Union  Bank  of  London,  Princes  street. 

nnoKERS. 

Messrs  A.  and  W.  Ricardo,  11  Angel  court. 
SOLICITORS. 

Messrs  Wilson,  Bristows,  and  Carpmael,  1  Cop- 
thall  buildings,  E.C. 

BECRETAUY. 

Mr  J.  Wilsou  Theobald. 

OFFICES. 

C  Victoria  street,  Westminster,  S.W. 


PROSPECTUS. 

'This  Company  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  affording  relief  to  the  present  enormous  trallic 

i>aHHing  along  High  Street,  Borough,  and  over 
.oiulon  Bridge,  and  for  connecting  with  the  City 
the  extensive  svstein  of  Tramways  having  their 
termini  south  of  the  Tliamcs.  Tlie  i’urliamentary 
powers  conferred  upon  the  Company  enable  this 
to  be  effected  by  means  of  an  Underground  Rail¬ 
way,  commencing  at  St  George’s  Churcli  in  tlie 
Borougli,  the  junction  of  the  imiK)rtant  thorough¬ 
fares  of  Bl'ickinaii  Stret-t  and  Great  Dover  Street, 
passing  under  tlie  High  Street  and  the  River 
Thames,  and  terminating  in  Artimr  Street  West, 
close  to  King  William  Street  and  Cannon  Street. 

By  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  3Ietro- 
politan  Toll  Bridges  Bill,  it  appears  that  in  the 
year  18h5,  si.xty  niilliuns  of  passeuger.s  annuullv 
passed  over  London  Bridge,  since  which  time  such 
additions  liuve  l)een  made  to  tliese  figures  tliat  the 
consideration  of  the  best  mode  of  relieving  tlie 
iiuparalleleil  trafllclietwcea  the  points  to  be  served 
by  the  Subway  lias  become  a  matter  of  tlie  most 
urgent  imblic  importance. 

Thu  numlier  of  jiersons  passing  from  the 
Borough  to  the  City  will  also  oe  largely  increased 
by  the  passeuigers  using  the  systems  of  Tramways 
from  the  populous  district  south,  south  west,  and 
south  cast  of  the  Metropolis,  while  the  many 
objections  to  allowing  the  'Tramways  to  be  ex¬ 
tended  over  Loudon  Bridge  point  to  a  Subway  as 
the  only  other  available  method  of  conveying 
them  che.aply  and  expeditiously. 

The  mo<te  in  which  the  communication  will  be 
effected  has  been  practically  demonstrated  by  the 
Tower  Subway,  which  passes  under  the  Thames 
between  'Tower  Hill  ami  Vine  .Street,  Southwark  ; 
aud  whieh,  being  of  iron,  lias  been  constructed  for 
about  a  tenth  of  the  cost  which  would  have  been 
entallc<l  under  the  oM  system  of  masonry.  I'lic 
principles  upon  whicli  the  .Southwark  and  City 
Subway  will  be  constructed  are  l<leiiti<‘al  with 
those  adopted  in  the  Tower  Subway,  the  material 
being  of  the  same  character  throughout,  but  the 
area  of  tlie  ’Tunnel  will  be  half  as  large  again. 

By  the  means  which  will  be  employed  for  draw¬ 
ing  tlic  I'raiiis,  all  ineonvenience  arb  lii,!^  from  the 
use  of  onliii.nry  steam  engines  in  UnnergroiiiMl 
Itailwavs  will  be  o'oviated,  while  the  atniosplierc 
in  the  'I’unnel  will  be  coust.antly  renewed  by  a 
current  of  fresh  air. 

'Tlie  'T«»wer  Subway  'runnel,  in  b-iigth  2  fur¬ 
longs,  was  e.xccuteti  at  the  rate  of  9  feet  pi  r  il.ay  j 
from  one  face.  At  the  same  rate  of  working  the  ' 
Moutliwark  and  City  Subway,  furlongs  in 
length,  can  be  constructed,  by  working  from 
l>oth  faces,  in  seven  niontlis,  or  making  allowances 
for  the  sinking  of  tlie  shafts  anti  the  const  met  ion 
of  the  other  necessary  works,  within  twelve 
months. 

'The  cost  of  construction  has  been  ascertained 
by  tlie  experience  gained  at  the  Tower  Subway; 
but  in  order  to  enable  the  Directors  to  sneak 
with  greater  confidence  as  to  the  cost  or  the 
Southwark  and  City  Subway,  Contracts  for  a 
coiisidernble  portion  of  the  land  reipiireil  have 
been  made  and  a  C’ontraet  for  the  execution  of  the 
works  has  been  entered  into  with  tlie  same  Con¬ 
tractor  w'ho  constructed  tlie  'Tower  Subway,  at 
lirices  which  leave  no  doubt  that  the  under¬ 
taking  will  be  curried  out  considerably  %yithln 
the  share  capital  of  the  (’ompany,  and  without 
making  any  use  of  its  borrowing  powers. 

The  Tower  Subway  was  opened  for  Foot  Traffic 
on  the  24tli  December,  1870,  and  within  the  first 
six  months  more  thiiu  half  n  million  people 
walked  through. 

'The  following  is  estimated  as  the  niiniinum  re¬ 
venue  of  the  Siouthwark  aud  City  bubway,  vi/. : 


Trains  to  st  irt  from  e.ach  Terminus  every 
5  minutes,  with  an  average  of  30 
passengers  in  each  'Train,  or  one-third 
of  the  maximum  accommodation, 
whicli  will  be  for  108  passengers. 

Twelve  'Trains  each  way,  or  21  trips  per 
hour,  wdth  30  pn.s3enger8  in  each 
Train,  would  give  an  average  of  840 

f)er  hour,  and  in  a  working  day  of  18 
lours,  1.5,.5.>2  passengers.  'These  at  a 
toll  of  Id.  each  w'ould  give  a  daily 
gross  taking  of  £04  10s.,  and  say 
£32  88.  for  half  traffic  on  Sundays,  or 

of,  per  annum  .  £21,960 

The  0omi»any  by  their  Act  have  power 
to  charge  3d.  per  passenger  for  first- 
class  passengers ;  but  excluding  all 
calculation  on  this  head,  and  aiming 
an  additional  penny  for  only  one- 
tenth  of  the  above  number,  as  second- 
class  passengers  paying  2d .  2,196 


£24,162 

Deduct  one-third  for  working  expenses  8,0,'>4 


Leaving  a  balance  of. .  £10,108 

Equal  to  a  return  of  over  16  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  the  entire  share  capital,  or  a  con.sider- 
ably  higher  return  on  the  estimated  expendi¬ 
ture. 

With  reference  to  the  estimate  of  one-third  of 
tlic  gross  revenue  for  working  expenses,  there  is 
no  doubt  Hucli  proportion  will  be  amply  suffi¬ 
cient  ;  it  Iiaving  been  satisfactorily  proved  that 
witii  a  light  narrow  gauge  railway,  the  expenses 
are  fur  less  than  by  the  ordinary  .system. 

Applications  lor  Shares,  accompanied  by  a 
payment  of  £1  per  Share  to  the  Company’s 
Bankers,  must  be  made  on  the  annexed  Form, 
either  to  the  Company,  at  their  Offices,  6  Vic¬ 
toria  street,  Westminster,  or  to  the  Brokers, 
^lessrs  A.  and  W.  Ricardo,  11  Angel  court.  Bank. 
In  the  event  of  the  full  number  upplu  d  for  not 
being  allotted,  the  balance  of  the  deposit  will  be 
credited  to  the  payment  due  on  allotment,  and 
should  no  allotment  be  made  the  deposit  will  be 
returned  in  full. 


SOUTHWARK  AND  CITY  SUBWAY  COM- 
TANY. 

FORM  OF  APPLICATION. 

(To  be  retained  by  the  Bankers.) 

To  the  Directors  of  The  Southwark  and  City 
Subway  Company. 

Gentlemen, — Having  paid  to  your  Bankers  the 
sum  of  I’ounds,  being  Cl  per  Share 

on  my  application  for  Shares  of  £10 

each  in  The  Southwark  .and  City  Subway  Com¬ 
pany,  I  request  you  to  allot  to  me  that  or  any  les.s 
numlR‘r  of  the  said  Shares,  and  I  hereby  agree  to 
accept  the  same,  and  to  pav  the  b.-ilaiiee  in  respect 
of  such  .Sliares  in  terms  of  the  I’rospectus,  dated 
this  10th  day  of  August,  1871. 

Name  in  full  . . 

Address  . . . 

rrofessioii  (if  any)  . . 

Date . 1871 . 

Signature . 


QOUTIIW ARK  nnd  CITY  SUBWAY 

iO  CO^Il’ANY. — 'The  List  for  Shares  in  the 
above  will  be  closed  on  'Tuesday,  16th,  for  liOn- 
dou,  aud  Wednesday,  16th  iiist ,  for  Country  appli¬ 
cants. 


/A  V  E  ll  L  A  N  \)  ROUT  E.— 

\  /  The  PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL 
STEAM  NAVIO A  TION  COMPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  ami  I’arcels  by  their 
Steamers  for 

From  South-  From 
umpton.  Brindisi. 

G I B R  A LTAR  1  Every  Saturday 
.MAI/TA 


A  L  I-:  X  A  N- 
DRIA 
ADEN 
BOMBAY 

(JAM.E 

MADRAS 

CA  Lt’C'ITA 

I'ENANG 

SINtJ  APORE 

CIII.VA 

JA1*AN 

AT'STRALTA 
NEW  ZEA¬ 
LAND 


/  at  2  p.m. 

j., 


Every  .Saturday 
at  2  p.m. 


J 


Saturday,  Aug. 
.5,  ‘iji.iu.  And 
every  alter¬ 
nate  Saturday 
thereafter. 

Saturday,  Aug 
5,  2  p-iu.  And 
every  fourth 
Saturday 
thereafter. 


Every  Tues¬ 
day,  at  2  a  in. 

Tuesday,  Aug 
1.6,  at  2  a.m. 
And  every  al¬ 
ternate  'Tues¬ 
day  there¬ 
after. 

Tuesday,  Aug. 
15,  at  2  a.ni. 
And  every 
fourth  'Tues¬ 
day  tliere  • 
alter. 


And  all  Ports  touched  at  by  the  Steamers  of  the 
British  India  aud  the  Netlierlaiids  India 
Steam  Navigation  Companies. 

An  abatcMiient  of  20  per  cent,  from  the  charge 
for  Ibe  Return  Voyage  is  made  to  Passengers  who 
have  paid  full  fare  to  or  from  ports  eastward  of 
.^uez  iv-embarking  within  six  months  of  their 
arrival,  and  10  per  cent,  to  those  re-eiubarkiug 
within  twelve  months. 

Tlirough  'rickets  to  Brindisi  can  be  obtained  of 
Lebeau  and  Co.,  6  Billiter  street,  E.C.  (South 
Italian  Ruilw'uy  Ollice ) 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Jloney  nnd  Freight, 
WHICH  HAVE  BEh:N  MUCH  RKDUCEI>, 
nnd  all  other  information,  apply  ut  the  Company’s 
Dffiees,  122  Leadenhall  street,  Loudon;  or  Oriental 
place,  Southampton. 


RICnAUD  AND  JOHN  SLACK, 

IRONMONGERS  TO  «ER  MAJESTY, 

33  STItAyD,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 

SLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO¬ 
PLATE  is  a  coating  of  pure  Silver  over 
slacks  Nickel,  a  metal  amalgamated,  on 
CiiE.MicAL  Principles,  almost  to  the  purity  and 
whiteness  of  Silver,  which  renders  it,  as  a  basis 
for  Electro  Silvering,  the  best  article  that  can  be 
produced,  while  the  fact  of  twenty  years’  wear  is 
ample  proof  of  its  durability. 

PRICE  OF  A  SERVICE,  SILVER 
ELECTRO-PLATED. 


Cruet  Frames,  IHs.  6d.  to  708. ;  Tea  and  Coffee 
Services,  708.  to  2008. ;  Comer  Dishes,  £6  158.  the 
Set  of  Four;  Cake  Baskets,  2.58.  to  50s. ;  aud  every 
article  for  the  Table  as  in  Silver. 

OLD  GOOD.S  RE-SILVERED,  equal 

to  New.  RICHARD  and  JOHN  SLACK 
beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELKC'TI£0-SILVERIN(>,  by  which  process 
goods,  however  old,  can  be  re-silvered  equal  to 
ucw. — Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 

Q  LACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY. 

O  IVORY  TABLE  KNIVES,  best  quality, 
warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles,  aud 
to  balance. 

1st  size.  2nd  size.  3rd  size. 
1  Dozen  .  .£0  16  0  .£1  0  0  .£1  2  0 

1  I’air  of  Carvers  046.056.060 
Jlessrs  SLAt^K  liave  been  celebrated  fifty  years 
for  their  superior  manufacture  of  'Table  Knives. 

O  LACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE 

contains  the  largest  assortment,  at  the  lowest 
prices,  of  shower  nnd  sponging  baths,  from  78,  Od. ; 
hi)>  baths,  from  15s. ;  pen  baths,  133.  6d. ;  sets  of 
toilet  ware,  18s. 

SLACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in 

Britannia  Metal  and  Block-tin.  The  greatest 
variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  commencing 
at  188.  the  set  of  Six,  Ditto  Queen’s  Pattern, 
28s.  Silver  Pattern,  with  clectro-plated  handles, 
I'Js. 

^LACK’S  “  STRAND  ”  RAZOR 

Cy  excels  nil  others.  Price  One  Shilling.  Sent 
free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps,  the  money 
returned  if  not  approved  of. 

QLACTC’S  FENDER  and  FIRE- 

I  R  O  N  W  A  R  E  H  O  U  S  E  is  the  MOST 
ECONO.MICAL  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  ou  Show. 

Black  Fenders,  38.  fid.  to  Os. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  lOs.  to  30s. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  653.  to  12  s. 
Bed-room  Fire-irons,  3s.  to  58,  9d. 
Drawing-room  ditto,  lOs.  fid.  toGOs. 

Improved  Coal-boxes,  Is.  fid.  to  30s. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands.  18.s.  fid.  to  8.58, 

Tea  I’rns,  best  London  Make,  458.  to  958. 

Iron  'Trays,  set  of  'Three,  9s.  fid.  to  308. 

Papier  Mache  ditto,  30*.  to  958. 

Copper  Teakettles,  Os-  Od.  to  Hs.  6d. 

SLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of 

CULINARY  REQUISITES. 

First  Prize  Set  .  .  •  £3  0  0 

Medium  Set  .  .  .  .  ® 

Large  Set  .  .  .  .  24  19  0 

OLACK  S  ILLUSTRATED  CATA- 

O  LOGUE  GRATIS,  or  sent  post  free,  con¬ 
taining  upwards  of  3.50  Engravings,  aud  I  rices  ot 
Fenders,  I'ire-irons.  Furnishing  Ironmongery, 
Slack’s  Nickel  and  Electro-platen  Wares,  TablC" 
Cutlery,  &c.  No  iiersou  should  furnish  without 
oue. 

DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Jledieal  I’rofession  for  Thirty  years  have 
approvetl  of  this  pure  solution  of 
best  remedy  for  ACIDI'TY  of  the  STCIMAUH, 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and 
INDIGESTION;  aud  as  the  best  mild  ap®r*e“' 
for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adaptea  tor 
LADIES,  CHILDREN,  aud  INFANTS. 

DINNEPORD  AND  CO., 

CHEMISTS, 

172  NEW  BOND  STREET.  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  wona. 


Electro-Plated 
Fiddle  Pattern. 

strong  Plated 
Fiddle  Pattern. 

Thread 

Pattern, 

a  ^ 

C8  4-» 

at 
w  § 

£  8. 

d. 

£  8. 

d. 

£8.  d. 

£  8. 

d. 

12  Table  Forks 

1  11 

0 

1  18 

0 

2  4  0 

2  10 

0 

12  Dessert  do.  . 

1  0 

0 

1  10 

0 

1  12  0 

1  15 

0 

12  'fable.Spoons 

1  10 

0 

1  18 

0 

2  4  0 

2  10 

0 

12  Dessert  do.  . 

1  0 

0 

1  10 

0 

1  12  0 

i  15 

0 

12  Ten  do. . 

0  12 

Oi 

0  18 

0 

12  0 

1  10 

0 

2  Salt  do.  . 

0  2 

0 

0  3 

0 

0  4  0 

0  4 

0 

1  Mustard  do. . 

0  1 

0, 

0  1 

6 

0  2  0 

0  2 

0 

C  Egg  do. . 

0  9 

0, 

0  12 

0 

0  11  0 

0  12 

0 

1  Gravy  do. . 

0  6 

0 

0  7 

6 

0  9  6, 

0  10 

6 

1  Soup  Ladle . 

0  9 

6' 

0  13 

0 

0  15  0 

0  16 

6  ^ 

1  Fish  Knife  . 

0  11 

o; 

0  13 

0 

0  15  6 

0  16 

6  1 

1  Butter  Knife 

0  2 

6, 

0  3 

6 

0  5  0 

0  5 

0  J 

2  Sauce  Ladles 

0  5 

6, 

0  7 

0 

0  8  0 

0  9 

0  1 

1  Sugar  Sifter 

0  3 

0 

0  4 

9 

0  4  0 

0  5 

0 

1  Sugar  Tongs 

.0  2 

6, 

0  3 

» 

0  3  6 

0  4 

»  1 

8  4 

on  2 

3T2  11  613  19 

3 

0  I 

..  >  '  • 
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CLERGY  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1829. 


OFFICE.— No.  2  BROAD  SANCTUARY,  WESTMINSTER. 


r-AvarLTiNO  AuTUARY— Samuel  Br(wn,  Esq 
Stewart  Helder,  Esq. 


Trustees. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  1  The  Bishop  Sumner. 

The  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  | .  The  Archdeacon  of  Maidst(mc. 

Chairman— The  Archdeacon  of  WESTMINSTER. 

DBPurr-CnAiRMAN— RORERT  FEW,  Esq. 

rn«arLTiNO  AuTUARY— Samuel  Brown,  Esq  I  TiirsiciAN— Dr  Stone,  13  Vi^m  street. 

'^o»s^*'^j,,j.u^jjy_Stcwart  Helder,  Esq.  1  Secretary— Matthew  Hodgson,  Esq. 

Total  existing  assurances  . £4,912,205  0  0 

Total  annual  Income  .  198..314  2  6 

Total  Funds  . .  . . .  .  1,891,915  12  7 

Bonus  allotted  to  members  at  the  Eighth  Quinquennial  Dirision  of  Profits  280,000  0  0 

Bonus  reserTC  fund  ...  •••  •••  . .  45,453  15  5 

No  agents  employed  and  no  commission  paid. 

For  the  year  ended  3l8t  May,  1871,  426  proposals,  assuring  £353,345’  and  )rieldlng  in  annual 
T^remiums  £11,728  48.,  were  completed  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  large  reductions  in  the  premiums 
made  br  bonus  in  every  filth  year  from  1831  to  1866,  both  inclusive,  the  fund  accumulating  for  the 
puroose  of  meeting  future  claims  was,  after  payment  of  all  out-goiugs,  increased  in  the  year  by 

**  ’  The  Forty-second  Annual  Report,  forms  of  proposal,  and  the  accounts  prepared  pursuant  to 
the  “  Life  Assurance  Companies  Act,  1870  ”  may  be  had  on  application  at  the  office  personally,  or  by 

^^**^*^  Clergymen  and  their  wives,  and  the  relations  of  clergymen  and  their  wives  are  invited  to  make 
life  assurances  in  this  Society. 


WELBY  PUGIN’S  GOTHIC 
FURNITURE. 


OZOKERIT  (PATENTED).  OZOKEEIT 


THESE  WONDERFUL  CANDLES  SOLD  EVERYWHERE, 


In  all  sizes.  Wholesale  (only)  of 


J.  C.  &  J.  FIELD,  LONDON. 


MELBOURNE  MEAT  PRESERVING  COMPANY, 

li  I  3VC I  T  E  ID. 

COOKED  BEEF  AND  MUTTON  IN  TINS, 

WITH  FULL  INSTItUCTIONS  FOR  USE. 

PRIME  QUALITIES  AND  FREE  FROM  BONE. 

SOLD  RETAIL  BY  GROCERS  AND  PROVISION  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT 


THE  KINGDOM. 


WHOLESALE  BY 


JOHN  McCALL  and  CO.,  137  HOUNDSDITCH,  LONDON. 


TTOLLOWAY’S  ointment  ana 

thepi  is  diffused  througliout 


IS  uiuuseu  luruugiiuuL 
been  the  unremitting  study 
infr^L  these  remedies  for  a  lifetime  to 


XfOTHING  IMPOSSIBLE.— 

In  AGUA  AMARELLA  restores  the 


.u  U.:  remedies  lor  a  iiieiime  10 

afflicted  that  sores,  skin  diseases,  con- 
iHnill!!?*  sinews  through  rlieumatism  or 

h/>  doformed  and  painful  joints,  bad  legs. 

I  previously  resisted  every  kind  of 
bv  O'’®*"  tU?ain  been  cured 

remedies.  The  most 
P?n«  efficiency  of  his  Ointment  and 

til  the  Professor  from 

that  1  '^*th  the  e.\pressed  hope 

other  aiHfo  testimony  may  induce  all 

to  have  n>caii8  which  are  represented 

”  n»ve  well-nitrh  worked  miracles. 


AGUA  AMARELLA  RESTORES  the 
HUMAN  HAIR  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at 
what  age.  .lOHN  G08NELL  and  CO.  have  at 
length,  with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  most  eminent 
chemists,  succeeded  in  perfecting  this  wonderful 
liquid,  it  is  now  offered  to  the  public  in  a  more 
concentrated  form  and  at  a  lower  price.  Sold  in 
bottles,  .38.  each  ;  also  5s.,  78.  (Id.,  and  158.  each, 
including  brush.  Single  bottles  forwarded  on 
receipt  of  postage  stamps  or  post-office  order. — 
Angel  passage,  93  Upper  Thames  street,  London, 
E.C. 


SAUCE.-LEA&  PERRIIMS. 

PronmTn^  ‘‘WORCESTERSHIRE.” 

SauT’^m?^  Connoisseurs  “  The  only  Good 
tion^’  appetite,  and  aids  diges- 

Lurivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 


TO  TIN  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

el  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  is  greatly  supe¬ 


rior  to  any  tooth  powder;  gives  the  teeth  a  nearl- 
like  whiteness,  nrotects  the  enamel  from  uecay. 


like  whiteness,  protects  the  enamel  from  decay, 
and  imnarts  a  uleusinH  frufranee  to  the  breath. 


and  imparts  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the  breatl 
l*rice  Is.  6d.  each.— Angd  passage,  93  Upper 
Thames  street,  London. 

The  above  maybe  obtained  from  all  respectable 
Chemists  aud  Perfumers. 


Ask  for  LEA  and  PEERINS’  SAUCE. 


^  imitations. 

ethe  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all 
Agents— labels. 

S Wldb?!n  BLACJKWELL,  London  ; 

7  all  Dealers  111  Sauces  throughout 
the  World. 


YOUNG’S  ARNICATED  CORN 

and  BUNION  PLAISTERS  are  the  best 


ever  invented  for 
moving  these  pain 
Is.  ner  box.  May 


giving  immediate  ease  and  re- 
ful  excrescences.  Price  Cd.  and 


Is.  per  box.  May  be  had  of  most  chemists. 

Observe  the  trade  mark — HY — ^without  whliffi 
none  are  genuine.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  YUUNG’B 


ELAZENBY  and  SON’S 

•  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CONDI¬ 
MENTS. 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the 
^lebrated  Receipts  and  Manufacturers  of  the 
Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and 
favourably  distiuguished  by  their  name,  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  caution  the  public  against  the  inferior 
preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in 
clo^  imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mis- 
loaa  tho  public. — 92  Wit^ixiore  strei^t,  Cavendish 
square  (late  6  Edwards  street,  Portman  snuaro). 
and  18  Trinity  street,  London,  E.C. 


HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION. 

—The  adinirera  nf  t.liia 


-A  A— rhe  admirers  of  this  celebrated  Sauce  are 
particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Bottle, 
nrcimred  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the 
label  used  so  many  years,  signed 

Elizabeth  Lazenhy. 


IMPERFECT  DIGESTION 
AND  ASSIMILATION. 


SAVORY  and  MOORE’S  PANCREATIC 
EMULSION  and  PANCREATINE  are  the  most 
potent  remedial  agents.  They  are  the  only  reme¬ 
dies  yet  known  for  effecting  the  digestion  of  Cod 
Liver  Oil  and  preventing  nausea,  while  they  also 
efficiently  supply  the  place  of  the  oil  when 
rejected  by  the  stomach.  These  facts  ore  now 
attested  by  the  published  records  of  numerous 
medical  men,  extracts  from  which  accompany  each 
bottle.  Price  from  28.  to  21b. 

SAVORY  AND  MOORE, 

143  New  Bond  street,  London,  and  all  Che  nlsts. 

NOTE.— Name  aud  trade  mark  on  each  bottle. 


fAXYGENATED  WATER  holds  in 

V>^  Solution  pure  Oxygen  Gas,  the  vital  ele¬ 
ment  that  sustains  life.  It  is  a  decided  tonic  and 


FURNITURE  similar  to  that  supplied  to  THE  GRANVILLE  HOTEL 
can  be  obtained  on  application  to 

Mr  MORLEY, 

South  Eastern  Works, 

St  Lawrence,  Thanet. 


alterative  draught,  and  from  its  special  action  on 
food  during  the  process  of  digestion  and  assimila¬ 
tion  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  invalids.  Price  48. 
per  dozen  half -pints. 


Laboratory,  36  Long  acre,  and  all  Druggists. 


BLAIR’S  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC  PILLS. 
_  Price  Is.  lid.  and  28.  9d.  per  box. 


This  preparation  is  one  of  the 

benefits  which  the  science  of  modem 


chemistry  has  conferred  upon  mankind ;  for  during 
the  first  twenty  years  of  the  present  century  to 
speak  of  a  cure  for  the  Gout  was  considers  a 
romance ;  but  now  the  efficacy  and  safety  of  this 
medicine  is  so  fully  demonstrated,  by  unsolicited 
testimonials  from  persons  in  every  rank  of  life, 
that  public  opinion  proclaims  this  as  one  of  the 
most  importjint  discoveries  of  the  present  age. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  or  con¬ 
finement  during  their  use,  aud  are  certain  to 
prevent  the  disease  attacking  any  vital  part. 

Sold  by  all  Medicine  Vendors  or  obtained 
through  any  Chemist. 


PURE  AERATED  WATERS- 
ELLIS'S  RUTHIN  WATERS, 


Soda,  Potass,  Seltzer,  Lemonade,  Lithia,  and  for 
GOUT,  Lithia  and  Potass. 


CORKS  BRANDED.  ‘‘R.  ELLIS  and  SON, 
RUTHIN,”  and  every  label  bears  their  trade 
mark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Wholesale  of  R. 
ELLIS  and  SON,  Ruthin,  North  Wales.  Loudon 
Agents:— W.  BEST  and  SONS,  Henrietta  street, 
Cavendish  square. 


BREIDENBACH’S  NEW  SCENTS, 

28.  6d. 

LORD  of  LORN  Bouquet  BRIDE  of  the 
HIGHLANDS.  “QUEST”  (iiuite  new 
and  registered  jMACASSARINrJ,  Kaly- 
dor,  Odouto,  One  Shilling. 


38  Lombard  street  and  157b  New  Bond  street. 


“CLARETS  ” 


DIRBCT  FROM  “BORDEAUX,” 

At  38.  3d.,  48 ,  and  59.  per  gallon,  duty  paid. 
Delivered  free  from  London  Bonded  Ware¬ 
houses. 

Samples  on  application.  Terms,  Cash, 
Address  in  full— 

BORDEAUX  VINTAGE  COMPANY, 
Cauderan,  Bordeaux. 


KINAHAN’S  .  II  .  WHISKY. 

Tills  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow 
spirit  is  the  very  CREAM  OF  IRISH  WHIS¬ 
KIES,  in  quality  unrivalled,  perft'ctly  pure,  and 
more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Logiiac  Brandy. 
Note  the  words  “  Kinahan’s  .  LL  .  Whisky  on 
Seal,  Label,  and  Cork.  ,  „  , , 

Wholesale  Deiwt,  flA  Great  Tltchfleld  street, 

Oxford  street,  W . 


CURATIVE  ELECTRICITY- 

m  _  lv« 


Invalids,  who  have  been 

ing  a  cure  from  the  use  of  GALVANIC  AP"A 
kItUS  are  invited  to  communicate  directly  with 
Mr  HARRY  LOBB.  M-R-C-S.E.,  Sumwn  Elec- 
trician  from  whom  may  be  obtained  CUR  All  V  a. 
ELECTRICITY,  by  post  13  Stamps.  31  back- 
viUe  street,  Piccadilly,  London,  W. 
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THE  EXAMINER,  AUGUST  12,  1871 


13  Grbat  Marlborough 


HURST  &  BLACKETT- 

NEW  WORKS. 


The^e  excellent  and  inexpensive 

GLOVES 

are  sold  at  (he  same  rate  as  in  the  Retail  Depot  at 
ilrasseU, 


History  of  the  reformation 

in  the  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY.  By  J. 
MERLE  D’AUBIGNE.  D.D.  A NcwTranslation, 
containing  the  Author's  La  test  Improvements,  with 
Twelve  En^avings  on  Steel,  after  P.  A.  Labou- 
chere,  and  Two  Hundred  Illustrations  on  Wood, 
Including  Portraits  of  the  most  eminent  Re¬ 
formers.  Royal  4to,  21s.,  handsomely  bound, 
bevelled  boards,  gilt  edged.  [.Just  out. 


LIFE  and  ADVENTURES  of  COUNT 

B  E  U  G  N  O  T,  Minister  of  State  under 
Napoleon  I.  Edited,  from  the  French,  bv 
CHARLOTTE  M.  YONGE,  Author  of  ‘The 
Heir  of  Redclyffe,’  Ac.  2  vols.,  8vo,  308. 

“  Count  Beiignot’s  own  personal  story  is  quite 
as  interesting  as  that  of  tlie  nation  in  whi^  he 
counted  for  sonicthing  under  every  regime.  The 
illustrations  of  life  and  m.mners  which  they  con¬ 
tain  are  by  far  the  most  amusing  portions  of  this 
amusing  book.”— Athemeum. 

LIFE  and  LETTERS  of  WILLIAM 

nKWICKthc  AHTIST.  Edited  by  THOMA.S 
LANDSEER,  A.R.A.  2  vols.,  large  post, 
w’ith  Portrait,  2-18. 

”  The  interest  for  general  readers  of  this  ‘  Life 
and  Letters  ’  is  derived  almost  entirely  from 
anecdotes  of  men  of  mark  with  whom  the  artist 
associated,  and  of  which  it  contains  a  very  large 
and  amusing  store.”— Athenaum. 

TURKISH  HAREMS  and  CIRCAS¬ 
SIAN  HOME.S.  By  JIrs  HARVEY,  of 
Ickwell  Bury.  Second  Edition.  8vo,  with 
Illustrations,  l.^s. 

”  Mrs  Harvey’s  book  gives  us  an  account  of  one 
of  the  most  delightful  and  romantic  voyages  that 
ever  was  made.” — Times. 

THE  NEW  NOVELS. 

SQUIRE  ARDEN.  By  Mrs  Oliphant, 

Author  of  ‘  Salem  Chapel,’  Ac.  3  vols. 

“Mrs  Ollphnnt’s  new  book  will  not  diminish 
her  already  established  reputation.  The  plot  is 
interesting,  the  scene  well  laid,  and  the  characters 
various  and  forcibly  described.” — Athenaum. 

“Mrs  Oliphant  has  a  place  of  her  own  among 
the  best  novelists  of  the  day.  She  keeps  up  the 
reader’s  interest  from  the  first  page  to  the  last. 

‘  Squire  Arden  ’  is  very  clever.”— Examiner. 

MALVINA.  By  H.  Sutherland 

EDWARDS.  3  vols. 

“  One  of  the  best  and  most  attractive  novels  of 
the  season.  Its  interest,  its  story,  and  its  treat¬ 
ment  are  all  good.”— Sunday  Times. 

SUN  and  SHADE.  By  the  Author 

of  ‘  Ursula’s  Love  Story.’  3  vols. 

The  HOUSE  of  PERCrVAL.  By 

the  Rev.  JOHN  C.  BOYCE,  M.A.,  Oxon. 

ARTISTE.  By  Maria  M,  Grant. 

“  Miss  Grant  ha.s  produced  an  excellent  novel, 
healthy  in  tone,  admirable  in  style,  of  unmistak¬ 
able  power.  ‘Artiste’  ranks  with  the  best  novels 
of  the  day.” — Inverness  Courier. 

RESTORED.  By  the  Author  of 

‘  Son  and  Heir.’  3  vols. 

“  An  excellent  book.” — Spectator. 

“  Tills  book  is  in  all  respects  a  noble  one.”-* 
John  Bull. 

JAMES  GORDON’S  WIFE.  3  vols. 

“  An  interesting  novel  pleasantly  written,  re¬ 
fined  in  tone,  and  easy  in  style.”— Globe. 

The  NEXT  GENERATION.  By 

JOHN  FRANCIS  MAGUIRE,  M.P.  Second 
Edition.  3  vols. 

CHEAP  EDITION  of  A  BRAVE 

LADY.  By  the  Author  of ‘John  Halifax.' 
Forming  the  New  Volume  of  “  Hurst  and 
Blackett’s  Standard  Library.”  Price  5s., 
bound  and  illustrated. 


Price,  with  One  Button,  2s.  4d.  per  Pair. 
I'ricc,  with  Two  Buttons,  28.  ud.  per  Pair, 


A  Single  Pair  as  sample  by  post  at  same  price. 

DE9ENHAM  8c  FREEBODY, 

WIOMORE  STREET  AND  WELBECK  STREET, 
LONDON. 


HOURS  of  CHRISTIAN  DEVOTION. 
Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr  THO- 
LUCK.  Preface  by  Rev.  IIORATIUS 
BONAR.  Fcap.  8vo.  38.,  boards. 

HANDBOOK  to  the  GRAMMAB  of  the 
GREEK  TESTAMENT.  Together  with  a 
complete  Vocabulary,  and  an  Exuminatiou 
of  the  chief  New  Testament  Synonyms. 
Illustrated  by  numerous  Examples  and  Com¬ 
ments.  «vo,  7s.  6d.,  boards. 

The  MIDNIGHT  SKY:  Familiar  Notes 
on  the  Stars  and  Planets.  With  Thirty-two 
Star  .Maps,  and  numerous  other  Illustrations. 
By  EDWIN  I)  UN  KIN,  of  the  Royal  Obser¬ 
vatory,  and  F. R.A.S.  Imperial  8vo,  “s.  Od., 
boards  ;  Os.  extra,  gilt  edges. 

London :  50  Paternoster  row,  and  104  Piccadilly. 

Brighton  :  31  Western  road. 


■j\rOURMNG.— Messrs  JAY  have 
-aYL  experieiu-ed' Dressmakers  and  Milliners 
wlio  aet  us  Travellers,  so  that  in  the  event  of 
dmmediate  Mourning  being  required,  or  any  otlier 
sudden  emergency  for  Dress,  one  can  be  despatched 
to  any  part  of  tlie  kingdom  on  receipt  of  letter,  or 
telegram,  witliout  any  expense  whatever  to  the 
purchaser. 

Ail  articles  are  marked  in  plain  figures,  and 
charges  are  the  same  as  if  the  Goods  were  bought 
lor  ready  money  at  tlie  >Varehouse  in  Regent 
street. 

.Messrs  .lAV,  having  adopted  a  fixed  tariff,  pub- 
lisli  the  following  epitome  of  their  charges  for 


DRESSMAKING. 


THE  WELLINGTON  DESPATCHES, 


Making  Dress,  with  plain  Skirt  . 

3Iakiiig  Dri'ss,  with  Tucks  of  Crape  or 

Fancy  'rrimmings,  from . 

3Iaking  Bodice  ami  3Iounting  Skirt  into 

band  . 

^faking  Widow’s  B«)dice,  ditto,  ditto . 

3Iounting  Skirt  into  Band,  with  Alpaca 

I’ocket  . 

3Iounting  ditto,  ditto,  with  Black  Silk 

Pocket  . 

3Iounting  ditto,  ditto,  without  Pocket . 

Silk  Body  Lining  . 

Silk  Sleeve  Lining . 

Silk  Low  Body  and  Sleeve  Lining . 

Lawn  Body  LlHing  . 

Sleeve  Lining . . 

fiilk  Facing  . 

I*ct<‘r8liam  Ribbon  for  Banding  . 

I’etersliain  Waistband,  Covered  Crape  and 

Rosette  . . 

3fakiiig  Garibaldi  . y . 

3Iaking  Low  Itodicc . 

Sundries  . 

Tacker,  Braid,  and  Trimmings  extra. 


Now  ready,  Vol.  XIII.,  8vo,  20s., 

HE  SUPPLEMENTARY 

DESPATCHES, 


_  CORRESI'ONDEXCE, 

and  .MEMORANDA  of  F.  M.  ARTHUR,  DUKE 
of  WELLINGTON,  K.G.  1794  to  1811.  Edited 
by  his  SON. 

CONTENTS : 

In.structions  issued  by  the  Duke  in  India  and 
during  the  Peninsular  War,  througli  the  Adjutant- 
General,  resjiecting  the  organization  and  di.soi- 
pliue,  and  througli  the  Quartermaster-General 
uiion  the  moveuients  and  orders  of  battle  of 
tlie  Army.  Intercepted  Letters  and  Reports 
from  the  French  Commanders  and  Napoleon’s 
Instructions,  communicated  tiirougli  the  Prince 
de  Wugrnm  (Berthicr),  to  his  Marshals  in  Spam. 
Also  many  Alemoranda  and  Letters  from  the 
Duke  upon  military  and  other  subjects. 

JOHN  3IURRAY,  Albemarle  street. 


THE  LONDON  GENERAL  3IOURNING 
WAREHOUSE, 

217,  249,  and  251  Regent  street,  London. 
JAYS’. 


Demy  8vo,  80  pp.,  with  numerous  Illustrations, 
price  28.  6d.,  I’art  I.  of 

A  HISTORY  of  BRITISH  BIRDS. 

By  the  late  WILLIAM  YARRELL, 
V. P.L.S.,  F.Z.S.  Fourth  Edition.  Edited  by 
ALFRED  NEWTON,  31. A.,  F.Z.S.,  Professor 
of  Zoology  and  Comparative  Anatomy  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  F.L.S.,  VM’.Z.S.,  etc. 

Prospectus  on  application. 

JOHN  VAN  VOORST,  1  Paternoster  row. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE 


WIDOWS.  DAUGHTERS,  AND  EVERY 
GRADE  OF  MOURNING 

A  large  assortment.  In  the  most  correct  style 
and  bust  quality,  ready  for  immediate  use,  and 
at  unprecedeuteil  low  prices. 

PUGH’S, 

THE  FIRST  3I()URNING  WAREHOUSE 
IN  ENGLAND. 

lai  and  1G5  Regent  street. 


TO  CAPITALISTS. 

Dividends  10  to  20  per  Oent.  on  Outlay. 

SHARP'S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR. 

AUGUST  Number  Ready. — 12  pages,  Post  Free 
Contains  Safe  Investments  in  English  and  Foreign 
Railways,  Debentures,  Insurance,  Gas,  Dock, 
Telegraphs,  Banks,  SVater  VV’orks,  3Iines, 
Foreign  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks, 
and  3Iiscellaueous  Shares,  &c. 

CAPITALISTS.  SHAREHOLDERS,  TRUSTEES, 

Will  find  the  above  Circular  a  safe,  valuable, 
reliable  Guide. 

Messrs  SHARP  and  CO.,  Stock  and  Share  Brokers, 
33  Poultry,  London  (Established  1852). 

Bankers :  London  and  Westminster,  Loth- 
bury,  E.C. 


ORNAMENTS  for  the  Drawing- 

room,  Library,  and  Dining-room,  consisting 
of  Vases,  Figures,  Groups,  C'andlest’cks,  Ink- 
stands,  Obelisks,  Inlaid  Tables,  Paper-weights, 
Watch-stands,  &e.,  in  Alabaster,  Marble,  Bronze, 
Derbyshire  Spar,  &e.,  can  be  had  of  J.  TENNANT, 
Geologist,  149  Strand,  Loudon,  W.C. 


Just  published,  in  one  thick  large  post  8vo  volume, 
with  four  Etchings  by  D.  3Iaciise,  R.A.  Cloth, 

yVaRLETON’S  (W.)  TRAITS  and 

STORIES  of  the  IRISH  PEASANTRY. 
New  Edition,  with  the  Author's  Latest  Correc¬ 
tions,  an  Introduction,  and  Explanatory  Notes. 

*,•  The  Library  Edition,  with  all  tlie  original 
Plates,  2  vols.,  8vo,  cloth,  158.,  may  still  be  liad. 

London  ;  WILLIAM  TEGG,  Pancras  lane. 


Mineralogy  ami  geology.— 

Elementary  Collections  to  facilitate  the 
study  of  tliese  interesting  branches  of  Science 
can  be  had  at  2,  5,  Id.  2d,  59,  to  l.(KK)  guineas  each, 
of  J.  TENNANT,  149  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

3rr  Tennant  gives  Private  Instruction  in  Minera- 
logy  and  Geology. 


CHEAP  AND  REVISED  EDITION  OF  MR 
NICHOLAS  MICHELL’S  COLLECTED 
POETICAL  WORKS. 

This  day,  enlarged,  fcap.  8vo,  price  Is.Cd.  cloth. 

rpiIE  POETRY  of  CREATION. 
JL  “  ‘  The  Poetry  of  Creation  ’  will,  as  it  de¬ 
serves.  find  as  many  admirers  as  readers.  — • 
Observer. 

Just  published  in  this  Series,  price  Is.  6d.  cloth,, 

FAMOUS  WOMEN  and  HEROES. 

London:  WILLIAM  TEGG,  Pancras  lane, 
Cheapside. 


TO  INVESTORS. 

Now  ready,  6d.  per  copy ;  or  5s.  annually, 

r  AVINGTON  &  PENNINGTON’S 

i  J  MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVEST¬ 
MENTS  ;  containing  an  exhaustive  Review  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and 
Money  Markets,  &c.,  witli  an  euuiueratioii  of  Safe 
Investments  paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 

G.  LAVINGTON  and  A.  PENNINGTON,  44 
Tlireadneedle  street,  Loudon,  E.C. 


HOW  TO  DYE 

QILK,  WOOL,  FEATHERS,  RIB- 

O  BDNS,  »tc.,  in  ten  minutes,  without  soiling 
the  hands.  Use  Judson's  Simple  Dyes,  eighteen 
colours,  Gd.  each,  with  full  instructions  supplied. 
Of  all  chemists.  The  ‘  Family  Herald,’  3rd  Sep¬ 
tember,  says :  *'  A  very  slight  acquaintance  with 
J  udson’s  dyes  will  render  their  application  clear 
to  all.” 
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